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THE TAKING OF SEBASTOPOL. 
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I sailed by Tenedos, in sight of Troy, 

My Homer in my hand, but in my heart 
Little remembrance of the past, or Joy 

In the sad present, or the Poet’s art. 





A ship went by that bore my country’s name, — 
‘The Great Republic ;” and a moment’s thrill 
Flashed through my breast, but vanished as it came, 

For in that bark an Iliad was of ill. 


A thousand wounded soldiers in her deeps 
Lay groaning, bleeding ; scarce a man but bore 
His deatbmark on bim—bhappy he that sleeps 
There where he fell, beside the Pontic shore! 


And farther onward as we stretched our sail 
Along the sacred Hellespont, a gleam 
Came ia the night, and mingled with a wail 
That seemed the voice of the complaining stream. 


Black messengers of death were on the wing, 
Like clouds containing tempest, darkly driven 

By autumn winds—alas! the news they bring— 
The doom that took the gentle Cuief to heaven. 


Farewell brave heart! if not the brightest sword, 
Yet of true temper—thou wert of the best : 

Considerate chieftain, unpresuming Lord, 
Fitzroy! good angels bear thee to thy resi! 


We mourned with England, if the vulgar swarm 
Read of her sorrow with unfriendly smile ; 

We mourn for them, too—for our hearts are warm 
Yet with a drop from the ancestral isle. 


Tell me thy name, American! What race, 
What blood, what accent ruled thee at thy birth? 
That when the news comes of a new disgrace, 
Mak’st England’s grief the staple of thy mirth. 


Il. 
But we are past Seraglio Point—behold ! 
Scutari—Péra—cy presses—ciiques— 
All the old places—lo! the Horn of Gold! 
The Sultan’s pride—the glory of the Greeks. 


There as we anchored in Byzantium’s wave 
Beneath the walls of Constantine, a cry 

Startled our ears; but ’twasa cry that gave 
Joy to my soul and gladness to mine eye. 


A new gleam breaketh on the dusky night! 
Gilding Sophia’s, like Saint Peter’s, dome. 

Good news! they have it! God hath sped the right ; 
An bundred minarets flash it on the foam ! 


Mount Ida caught the flash and sent it on 
To the isle ot Lemnos, like that courier-light 
Which bright with news of Troy’s destruction shone ; 
And thence it sped to Athos’ holy height; 


So, on to Argos, on to Syracuse, ; 
And, by Hesperia, to the bounteous land 

That adds to Gallic hearts its generous juice, 
Crimsoning the white face of the Sacred Strand, 


Till to this young half-world, where Hesperus 
Hangs a new signal in the nation’s eyes, 

The lightning sped! and brought the thrill to us— 
A thrill of joy! they have it! the Allies! 


For we must joy with England, or abjure 
The faith in Freedom that our Fathers had. 
Dost thou rejoice not? would’st thyself endure 
The sway, whose downiall does not make thee glad? 


Tell me thy name—that I may set it down 
And say, this man—he had a double soul ; 

Proud of old England, and her past renown, 
He felt no triumph at Sebastopol ! 





THE MISFORTUNES OF ANTHONY KNIVET. 


The old adage, that “travellers tell strange tales,’ is perhaps a ne- 
cessary introduction to the story we are about to relate. Itis that of a 
certain Anthony Knivet, whose veracity is perhaps not always quite so 
unimpeachable as his valour. In the following pages, however, every- 
thing io his narrative that seemed primd facie incredible has been omit- 
ted ; and, making a fair allowance for a little overcolouring here and 
there, we believe that Anthony’s adventures are, in the main, authentic. 
There is a minute circumstantiality about his narrative, which, if not 
always an evidence, is yet always an accompaniment of truth, and it per- 
reo f corresponds with many another story of the days in which he 

vi 


Our main object, however, in bringing this abstract of it before our 
readers, is to give them, as briefly but as clearly as we can, some idea of 
those “strange tales” of adventure aud romance which lend such an in- 
terest to the reign of Elizabeth, and which, more vivid and faithful by far 
than the most elaborate descriptions, stamp indelibly upon our minds a 
picture of the heroic life and the heroic action of those days. It is but 
the story of a simple English sailor, yet those simple English sailors were 
the men whose noble enterprise and indomitable valour laid the founda- 
tions of our country’s greatness; they were the men whom a Howard, 

robisher, a Hawkins and a Drake, were 


and a Raleigh, a Gilbert anda F 
proud to lead; they were the men whom the haughty Spariards hated 
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| and feared, but whom the oppressed Indians trusted and loved ; and they | day an alarm spread through the town that he was returning at the head 
| were the men whose deeds under Grenville at Flores, under Preston at | of his warriors, to seize on Knivet, and sacrifice him. The old king, here- 
Caraecas, and under Parker at Puerto Bello, made Eugland’s name illur- upon calling his people together, proved to them that this was a “ just 
trious on every sea, and respected on every shore. and necessary war,’ and requested them to march forth and defeat the 

; enemy as an indispensable preliminary to a “safe and honourable peace.” 


There is nothing poetic or ideal about our friend Anthony. He is sim- : . 
ply an English sailor with a stout beart, a clear eye, and, above all, a) They replied by loud shouts, and sallied out to meet the foe. : When the 
good appetite, Probably he took God’s name in vain, and delighted in | two forces approached each other, it was found that the Pories were by 
strong liquors—a wholly unideal, solid, substantial man, but cast by for- far the most numerous, and the invaders very prudently patched up a 
tune into scenes and circumstances which, strangely and strongly as they | truce. The intruding king, however, was strictly charged not to enter 
seem to contrast with him, do yet serve to bring out into clear and open | the town, and thus our worthy Anthony remained triumphant. 
view the sturdy English valour, common sense, and zeal. He continued on friendly terms with the red and black monarch to the 

Master Thomas Cavendish, second of the English cireumnavigators, set | last : and when they parted, gave him a large portion of his hatchets and 
sail on bis last voyage, in 1591, with one of the most mutinous, discon- | knives, receiving in return no less than seventy slaves. With these, and 
tented, and rascally crews that ever infested five English ships. After | an escort of three hundred Pories, he commenced his homeward journey ; 
' sundry depredations, which do not concern us here, he got so far south | and finding that his master was at Isle Grande, crossed over to him, a 
as the Straits of Magellan; and hereabouts his men suffered extremely , was well received. So favourably, indeed, was the Portaguese impressed 
from famine and cold. One little incident will serve both to indicate the | with the diligence and zeal of his agent, that he shortly proposed another 
severity of the weather, and to bring forward our hero on the scene: a | such expedition. Antbony, who had no desire to figure in any more In- 
certain sailor, endeavouring to pull off his stockings, succeeded beyond | dian broils if he could help it, obstinately refused to go ; whereupon he 
his desires, by pulling off therewith part of bis frozen toes—and that sai- was again carried before the governor, who ordered him to be thenceforth 
lor was Anthony Knivet. It bad originally been the intention of Caven- | employed in fishing all day long. After an ugly fall from a rock, caused 
dish to sail for China through the straight, but the terrible sufferings of , by his entangling himself with his own fishing-line while asleep, he began 
his men compelled him to give up his determination, and he designed to | to consider very seriously as to the means of efcaping from his thraldom. 
sail thither round the Cape of Good Hope. His crew, however, objected | News at length reached him that some English ships were cruising in the 
to both plans alike ; and nothing would satisfy them but that be should | neighbourhood ; and bethinking himself that in all probability they would 
eail back to the coast of Brazil, to lie in wait for prizes. After much dis- | touch at St. Sebastian to obtain water, he boldly determined to embark 
cussion, he gave way; and after losing many men ina fight with the | by himself in a little boat, and take his chance of reaching the island. 
Portugese in St. Vincent’s Bay, he set sail thence to the island of St. | Accordingly, when the English vessels hove in sight, he got into the boat, 
Sebastian, and there landed his sick and wounded. Amongst these was | and set forth on his voyage. Fortune was still unpropitious. A storm 
Anthony ; and, leaving the brave Cavendish to sail homewards with a | suddenly arose, the boat was dashed to pieces against the rocks of a 
heart broken by ill success, we must confine ourselves to the story of this | neighbouring island, and Knivet himself, more dead than alive, just 
one of his sailors. | managed to clamber ashore, Here he lay for three aye bruised and 

When brought ashore, Anthony fainted, and remained insensible for a | wounded, and without nourishment, at the end of which time he was acci- 
considerable time ; nor was the sight which met his eyes, when at length dentally discovered by the men whom the governor had sent in search of 
they opened, at all calculated to cheer or to restore him. All around, bis | him. The governor, naturally irate with this contumacious Englishman, 
bapless companions lay stretched upon the sands, either dead or quiver- | whom neither kindness could conciliate nor oppression terrify, rebuked 
ing in the dying agony. It seemed.as though he and they had but been | him severely, sentenced him to death, and sent him off to jail. After be- 
brought there to die; and even should he recover from his sickness, he | ing half-starved in prison, he was ordered forth to execution ; but as he 
was still menaced with the terrible prospect of starvation. Long and | passed the Jesuits’ college on his way, the holy fathers—to their honour 
anxiously he searched for food, but found none ; long and anxiously he | be it spoken !-—came out in a body, and, presenting @ crucifix to the 
leoked out upon the sea, but saw no friendly sail approaching. All his | vernor, implored him, in;His name of whom it was the symbol, to take 
"Sempanions dicd ; and but for a few crabs which he managed to catch, | pity on the poor her * He yielded to their noble petition so far as to 
and on which he supported himself for eight or nine days, he must bave | spare Knivet’s life, but him whipped in the market-place ‘ ’til he had 
shared their fate. The stench of their dead bodies became at length so | not a spot of skin remaining on bis body,’ and then remanded him to 
powerful, that he was obliged to craw! away to another part of the island; | prison. After a certain time he was released ; and being sent back to 
and chancing to see the carcass of a whale lying on the shore, he con- | the sugar-mill once more, was there confided to the tender mercies of a 
trived to erect a little hut in its neighbourhood, and, secure now from! Portuguese, who made it a point of honour to strike and ill-treat him on 
famine, rested there for a fortnight. At the end of that time, he was so| every possible occasion. All his complaints to the governor were use- 
fortunate as to meet with some forty of his former comrades, who bad | less : he had proved incorrigible, and must abide the consequences ; and 
been set ashore “ on the same score with himself,” in another part of the thus matters went on until, his body covered all over with bruises and 
island. Kuivet’s health mended rapidly ; and all now went well enough, | scars, he found life so little better than death, that, casting all fear and 
until one night he and his friends were suddenly aroused by a comrade, | hesitation to the winds, he resolved to deliver himself once and for ever, 
who fled to give them notice that the Portuguese and savages were on the | or die in the attempt. 
island, and marching to attack them. He had himself been in their hands,| Nine months had passed away, in brutal oppression on the one hand, 
but escaped, and ran at full speed to wake and warn bis friends. The | and in sullen eadurance on the other, when his tyrant, happening to enter 
news was but too true. The Portuguese approached ; to escape was im- | the sugar-house while Knivet was asleep, struck him a sound blow on the 
possible, and to resist was in vain; and twelve of their little band were | ribs. Starting up, and roused into sudden passion, our Englishman 
quickly put to death. An Indian was about tostrike at Knivet “ witha | rushed upon the Portuguese, closed with him, overcame him, stabbed him 
emall bill,’ when our sturdy friend pushed him aside, and crying out to | twice or thrice, and then fled far away into the woods. Knowing well 
a Portuguese that he had some news to tell, begged him to save his| that he would be at once pursued, he concealed himself in a tree, and pre- 
life. Tbe Portuguese at once ordered the savage to desist, and Knivet | sently heard the shouts and cries of the Indians who had been despatched 
was marched off to appear before the captain. The march, which lasted | toretake him. The eries sounded nearer and nearer, and very soon he 
almost ali night, and led round rocks along the sea, so sharpened our | saw the enemy close at hand. No small nerve was required to keep per- 
Anthony’s appetite, that when brought before the captain, and asked | fectly calm and quiet at such a moment, but Knivet’s English heart did 
what news he had to tell, he sturdily refused to commence his story until | not fail him. Something about the tree seemed to strike the Indians as 
they brought him something to eat. The Portaguese officer complied | suspicious, and they shot some arrows into it. Not a breath was heard, 
with this truly English request ; and having done ample justice to the | not the motion of a leaf, and they passed on. For two days and nights, 
victuals which were provided, Anthony told whatever tale he managed | he did not dare to leave his hiding-place, but at length hunger brought 
to put together. His life, aud that of one other Englishman, was spared ;| him forth. Wandering about and searching for food, he had the good- 
but the remainder of the prisoners, numbering between twenty and thirty, | fortune to fall in with an Indian, whom he recognised as a fellow-slave in 
were butchered in cold blood. Kaivet was then carried off to St. Sebas- | the sugar-mill, and who had also made his escape. They at once resolved 
tian on the mainland, and led before the governor of the city, who, hav- | to journey together, and Knivet found in this “ savage” a most true and 
ing examined him, gave him asaslave to the man who had saved him | trusty friend. At the end of thirty-seven days, they came in sight of a 
from the Indian. After a second examination, however, he was trans- | town, the aspect of which seemed familiar to Knivet; and on a nearer 
ferred to another master, who made him work in his sugar- mill, and treat- | approach, it was found to be that of the Pories. The old kiag received 
ed him so cruelly that he could bear it no longer. Accordingly, he calm- | him in a very friendly manner, and at first seemed resolved to defend him 
ly marched off one morning into the woods, composedly built himself a | at all hazards, and against all comers. Malicious neighbours, in the in- 
but, and lived there in Robinson Crusoe style until he was discovered | terest of the Portuguese, however, did their best to injure Anthony in his 
and recaptured by the men whom the governor sent in pursuit. He had, | estimation, and it was indeed scarcely to be expected that, for the sake of 
£0 to speak, “ jumped from the frying-pan into the fire,’ his next master | a fugitive, he should run the risk of a war against European antago- 
being even more cruel and tyrannical than the former. At length the| nists. Thus, when the governor’s son sent to reclaim his refractory 
governor’s son compassionated his sufferings, and begged him from his | slave, the old chief, though much against his inclination, gave him up. 
father as a slave for himself, treating him with kindness and humanity. | Sadly and sternly our much-enduring Anthony had to march back to the 

Some time after, wishing to trade with the Indians, for slaves, he | old hated scenes, and to endure the old hated slavery. His master at 
chose Knivet as his agent, and sent him into the country with a plentiful | last sent for him, and informed him that he must either prepare for in- 
supply of hatchets and knives. About a hundred miles from Si. Sebas-| stant death, or consent to travel into the country of certain cannibal 
tian resided a tribe called the Pories, and to these Knivet addressed him- | tribes, for purposes of traffic. Anthony, preferring the chance of being 
self. Having reached their town, and entered its principal house, he was | eaten up to-morrow, to the certainty of being killed to-day, consented to 
requested to iie down upon a hammock which had been prepared. He | his master’s proposition. : 
complied ; but, to his great wonderment, about twenty women at once Setting out with a few savages for guides, he came, after twenty-five 
entered the room, and having patted him on the back, on the shoulder, | days’ journeying over a rugged and difficult country, to a broad river, on 
and on the knees terminated their eccentric performance by an unmusi-| which the Indian town was situated. The tribe with which he had now 
cal but certainly enthusiastic howl. This was puzzling enough ; but | to do was far more fierce and savage than any other he had yet encoun- 
Knivet’s wits nearly Jeft him altogether, when an aged savage, painted | tered ; but notwithstanding this, he entered upon his business at once, and 
red and black, and carrying a wooden sword, stalked gravely in, aud gave | succesefully concluded it by the purchase of ninety slaves. However 
vent to his feelings by strutting about the room and mumbling and mut-/ much our honest Anthony might dislike these employments, he yet seems 
tering to himself like a maniac. Just as Knivet was beginning to con-| to have possessed a singular talent for succeeding in them, and to have 
sider himself destined for a sacrifice, he learned, to his abundant joy, that | invariably proved himself an excellent “ man of business.”” By this time, 
these singular proceedings had been intended as a cordial welcome, and | too, his rough honesty had made him somewhat popular even with the 
that the red and black personage was no other than the monarch of the | Portuguese, whilst his industry and common-sense rendered him anin- 
Pories. His majesty treated our hero with great condescension and affa- | valuable servant. Hence, on his return to Isla Grande, he was heartil 
bility, and soon gave a practical proof of friendship by calling out all the | welcomed by his master ; and crossing over to the mainland again in 
warriors of his realm in his defence. Thus it chanced. One day as} company, found the governor in a very amicable mood. Asa re- 
Knivet was resting quietly in his hammock, the king of another town! ward for his long endurance, he was now advanced to a post of some im- 
entered in with a woman on each side of him, on whose shoulders he rest- | portance in the sugar-mill. In one year, he managed to save two bun- 
ed hisarms. He introduced himself to Anthony’s notice by an elegant | dred crowns, and would willingly bave continued in his lucrative situa- 
and interesting dance, which lasted for about a quarter of an hour ; and, | tion, had he not been once more called forth to the field.» Some Indians, 
his pirouettes being at length concluded, he swaggered up and informed | friendly to the Portuguese, had been attacked by another tribe, and it 
him, that, as a mark of respect to the ladies who were present, he intended to | was resolved to despatch a force to their assistance, atthe head of which 
cut off his head. Knivet replied ; but the turbulent potentate, disregarding | was placed the governor’sson. Kunivet, who had ng qualities, 
his words, began to lay hands on the bales of goods which were in the but. | followed his master to the war. The march with which the campaign be- 
Knivet had been very patient hitherto; but even English patience hasits | gun was long and tiresome. Now they had to cross Over rivers, now over 
limits ; and starting up at length, he seized a sword, thrust at his majesty, | morasses, now over rugged hills ; famine soon thinned their ranks ; disease 
made him caper on one side, und then fairly turned bim out. The king | came to complete the work of famine; and the enemies, bad they ap- 
of the Pories, hearing the uproar, arrived on the scene of action, and | peared, might have gained an easy victory. Luckily for the invading 
sharply reproached his brother monarch for such unkingly conduct. The! Portuguese, however, the enemies, with a most wholesome dread of Eu- 
, aggressor concealed his wrath for the moment, and departed ; but next ropean prowess, kept diligently out of the way. Thus their advance was 
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unresisted ; and on approaching the Indiaa town, they found it deserted. 


Taking possession, they at once seta gaard round the place. Now, in 
the neighbourhood of the town there was a morass, in which, at that sea- 

son of the year, there dwelt a numerous tribe of frogs. A Portuguese | 
sentinel, listening to their midnight croaks, and wishing to secure 50 | 
dainty a dish as he esteemed a frog to be, set out on a bunt after these | i 1 
assailed by another | nobleness, he may yet serve well enough as a type of Eaglish resolution, 


unoffending aborigines ; but whilst thus occupied, was 


fights like an Englishman. Among cruel masters, he was able to bear ; 
bat, more than that, he was able to deliver himself from their tyranny. 
Cast among fierce and savage Indians, he assumed leadership by virtue 
of superior knowledge and superior energy ; cast among cruel and jea- 
lous Earopeans, he obtained at length comfort and liberty by virtue of 
his intelligence and zeal. And if this man is but a bad type of English 


“native,” in the shape of a huge snake, and compelled to take to his | He came home, and doubtless told his story to his wife and neighbours. 
heels in sore confusion. Meeting with Knivet, and relating the story of | Thus did many another of those bardy seamen, and their tale stirred the 


his discomfiture, he asked his assistance. 


Anthony, never backward | listener’s heart, and it passed through the village, and it was heard of in 
when anything combative was expected of him, armed himself with a 


the town ; and everywhere, where Eoglish ears were listeniog, it cast more 


club, came up with the snake, attacked it, and knocked it on the head, | fuel on that flame which burnt s> brightly before—the flame of patriotism 
cutting up its body afterwards, and presenting it to the officers. Thus | and valour. No common sailor-boy, but longed to go forth and try his 


far, all was well ; buta certain Portuguese, who bore an enmity to Knivet, 
complained of him as of a bad sentinel who had left his post. A quarrel 
soon ensued between them, and then a duel, in which, after a fair fight, 
Knivet laid his antagonist dead upon the ground. For this offence, he 
was tried and sentenced to death, and a friar was despatched to receive 
his confession. To the great surprise of the holy father, our brave An- 
thony informed him that, having confessed all his sins to the Almighty 
God, he felt in no mood to repeat the operation to a fellow-mortal. 
Hereupon he was led to the place of execution, and was momentarily ex- 
pecting the fatal stroke, when some of the officers, with whom he had be- 
come a great favourite, interceded in his behalf, and his life was spared 
once more. 

After staying three months in the town, the army prepared to retrace 
its steps, and Knivet obtained leave to depart in whatever direction he 
chose. Twelve Portugese accompanied him on his new journey, which 
led him, after many perils, to the town of the Tamoyes, These savages 
were bitter enemies to the Portuguese, and Kuivet’s companions were 
quickly slaughtered. Anthony himself gave out that he was a French- 
man, and uently one of a nation to which the Indians were not hos- 
tile. By this means he escaped for the present ; and then, like the brave, 
“ many-counselled, much-enduriog man” that he was, adapted himself to 
his new situation, and became a very excellent Tamoy. He soon rose 
into favour with them ; and then trained and disciplined their warriors 
in excellent style, and many times led them to battle himself. Under his 
guidance, they were generally victorious, and, accordingly, his position 
s00n became comfortable enough. Naturally, however, he yearned to get 
into more civilized regions ; and thus, when the tribe proposed to shift 
their quarters, he warmly encouraged them to do so, and pointed out a 
convenient locality in which to fix themselves. This locality was in the 
neighbourhood of a French settlement, to which he intended to eae, 
trusting to find better usage there than among the Portuguese. The In- 
dians approved of their new friend’s suggestion, and began to migrate, 
“ to the number of 30,000,” in the direction he had pointed out. They 
might have succeeded in their object easily enough, but unfortunately 

ped in the middle of the journey to quarrel with another Iudian tribe. 
Knivet led them on to victory ; but the vanquished applied to the Portu- 
gueee for aid ; the governor’s son marched to their assistance ; the Ta- 
moyes were defeated, and cruelly massacred ; and the much-enduring man 
‘was captured and led back into slavery once more. 

The Portuguese continued their warlike operations against another 
tribe, and, strangely enough, were aided by some Tamoyes, who had long 
ago separated from the rest of the nation, and lived in a village by them- 
saives. These, under their aged but valiant chief, were found very valua- 
ble auxiliaries in the war of marches and stratagems which ensued. At 
length, when the hostile armies stood face to face, the old Tamoy, calling 
upon the Portuguese to witness his exploits, proclaimed that they who 
had never seen him combat before should now behold his dying fight. The 
armies drew near ; and then the valiant old chief, armed only with his 
bow and arrows, advanced alone against the enemy, charged right into 
the hostile ranks, and slew three men before he was overthrown. One- 
and-twenty arrows were sticking in his body when the Portuguese came 
up ; but still, careless of the agony he must have been enduring, he ear- 
nestly begged to be jastructed in the faith of the Europeans, and then 
onlay and heroically expired. After this memorable episode, the Indi- 
ans again retreated ; and the Portuguese, tiring of a pursuit which was 
evidently in vain, gave up the enterprise, andreturned home. The much- 
enduring Anthony returned with them, and was again very kindly re- 
ceived by the governor. 

Altogether, his material condition was now comfortable enough, but 
he yearned not the less to escape from a land iawhich he had suffered so 
mucb. An opportunity to gratify this yearning at length presented it- 
self, and he managed to get on board a ship bound for Angola, in Lower 
Guinea. Thou stout and sturdy Anthony, the strong west wiads blow 
steadily behind thee, blow favourably fur thy voyage, and each wave that 
glides swiftly away beneath sbip is bearing thee further and further from 
that hated Portuguese Brazil! Who but must sympathise with this brave 
Englishman, breathing the air of liberty once more on the waves he loved 
80 well, and borne swiftly, surely onwards, as he deems, te a safe and 
prosperous journey’s end! The vessel sped ewiftly on; the Atlantic 
waves, the Atlantic winds, were kindly and propitious; and, safe and 
sound, she moored at length on that African coast. Kuivet landed, and 
was free. 

Travelling away from Angola, he reached Congo, having some wild 
lan in his head of returning to England “ through Ethiopia and Turkey.” 
weet are thy dreams of home, O Anthony! as thou pacest slowly up and 

down through the Congo capital ; but who is yonder lean and yellow per- 
sonage that, from the other side of the way, eyes thee so closely, and now so 
directly approaches towards thee!—who? Alas! alas! itis a Portuguese 
ivant, and his Portuguese hand is on thy shoulder! Back, back to 
Angola! back, back to St. Sebastian once again! The gubernatorial 
visage relaxes into a grim smile as Anthony re-enters bis presence. 
“ How soon thou art returned, O Anthony! hat news from England ?”’ 
And the brave sailor has to swallow all the jokes and gibes, and to wait 
in grim silence for the next opportunity. 
his was indeed a terrible “slip ’twixt the cup and the lip ;”’ but life 
remained, and with it the hope of liberty. Soon after his return, the 
governor was ordered home to Lisbon, and Anthony was chosen to go with 
him—possibly to freedom, certainly to a Christian land. The ship set 
sail for Lisbon ; but the winds and waves, which had been friendly to our 
poor Englishman, scowled and howled roughly at his master. Just es- 
caping from shipwreck, the crew and passengers managed to get ashore, 
and travelled overland to Pernambuco. At this time, a large Indian army 
was besieging Rio Grande ; and being soon tired of inactivity at Pernam- 
buco, Knivet obtained leave to go to the wars—seemingly as a relaxa- 
tion. The European army attacked the Indians suddenly in the night, 
utterly routed them—the brave Anthony doubtless doing his devoir—and 
made them “ acknowledge the supremacy of Spain.” This political ad- 
vantage could be of no pleasure or profit to Knivet ; but with his before- 
mentioned excellent business qualities, he contrived to secure 500 crowns 
as his share of the booty. This done, he quietly returned to his mas- 
ter, who set sail once more, and this time arrived safely at Lisbon. 

For a time, Kuivet lived with the governor, and was very kindly treat- 
ed; but falling sick at length, was most cruelly neglected, and left to 
shift for himself. Again a deed of charity claims our warmest sympathy 
and our heartiest approbation. An English nun, resident at Lisbon, 
compassionated the sufferings of ber countryman, gave him relief, ob- 
tained his admission into the hospital, and whea he was completely cured, 
“brought him out again with money in his pocket.” Blessed be the 
memory of this merciful soul, in whom differences of religious opinion could 
not efface the stronger claims of a common country and a common hu- 
manity! Knivet, who rightly judged that after being so unkindly neg- 
lected by the master who was bound to protect him, all obligation on bis 
part was at ap end, now left him, and began to support himseif as an in- 
terpreter to merchants. He soon obtained plenty of business, and began 
to make and save money rapidly enough. Some of his most wealthy em- 
an wished him to undertake the management of their business in 

razil, but he steadily refused to return to a land which years of capti- 
vity and slavery had rendered so hateful to his soul. He hungered and 
thirsted to see England once more. This was the object for which he 
toiled, and worked, and saved ; and he seemed on the very point of ac- 
complishing his long-deferred desire, when—when, of course, a new mis- 
fortune occurred. His master, resenting his absence, complained against 
him to the viceroy, and. he was thrust into prison. How long his incar- 
ceration lasted, or by what means he ultimately obtained his release, we 
know not ; but this is known, that be was at length set free, and, all his 
ion and misfortunes over, returned to those native shores, which per- 

pronee sailor though he was, he had but learned to love the more the 
less his prospects of revisiting them became. 

Here we end the misfortunes of Anthony Knivet; and if a moral be 
needed, we give this: This story is a fair specimen of mapy others. 
bees such perils, such privations, such calamities, many a plain 
English sailor of those days paseed, and bore them all with a patient va- 
lour and a quiet endurauce which no succeeding ages have seen sur- 

- We have taken as our hero a plain, common, humble sailor—one 
of a crew notorious for bad conduct, and himself cast into strange scenes 
and amid strange companions. Yet, does he sit down, and mope and 
bewail? Not he; he works and he fights—works like an Englishman, 








fortune ; no merchant, but was ready to risk his gold in enterprises be- 
yond the sea ; no gentleman, but cherished the dreams of “ old romance,” 
and believed those dreams were about to become realities ; no statesman, 
but saw the value of the heroic spirit which was arising in the land. 

There is many a glorious page in English “history, but none so bright 
and radiant as that which records the doings of the Elizabethan era. It 
was a time when the national life was healthy and noble, as never national 
life had been before, or has been since. The discovery of the New World 
kindled the imagination, and gave birth to great and glorious dreams ; 
Protestantism gave earnestness to the dreamer, strengthened his arm, 
and inspired his every blow ; Platonic idealism cast its divine radiance 
over all; the spirit of the chivalry which was expiring, ennobled that of 
the commercial enterprise, which was strengthening every day ; and the 
sentiment of nationality, whilst fed by all these sources, blended them 
into one majestic stream, and sent them forth upon their errand, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. Amongst the many noble influences then at work, 
we should rank few above that which was exercised by the simple narra- 
tives of those adventures which had happened to simple men. Of those 
narratives, Knivet’s is one—not the most trustworthy, but one of the 
most interesting. Asa type of a class, we have given it ; and surely, in 
addition to whatever interest it may possess Ofitself and as such, it is one 
long rebuke to timid and desponding men. It illustrates the strength of 
a single man who has courage on his side—who can endure when endu- 
rance is necessary—who can fight when the necessity for endurance is at 
an end: that is the “ moral” of our story. 





THE NEW LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


As a general rule, the biographies of men of science are not interest- 
ing to ordinary readers. It is not that their lives are uneventful, We 
have memoirs of poets, novelists, historians, divines,—all teeming with 
interest, although the incidents which the biographer has to relate are 
scarcely more important than those which worthy Dr. Primrose thought 
it beneath him to chronicle, when his family in the vicarage moved from 
the blue room to the brown room, and back again from the brown room 
to the blue room. The life of Samuel Johnson was uneventful, and yet 
his biograpby is the finest in the language. But we have no memoir of 
a man of science that has proved of deep and lasting interest, unless we 
except the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The fact is that the 
more completely a man devotes himself to science he becomes the less a 
social being ; the less, therefore, a man, and the more a philosophical in- 
strument. And as we do not suppose that memoirs of Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine would be very entertaining, so neither is the biography 
of a man whose life has passed into an algebraical formula, and whose 
thoughts are ever intent upon +—that terrible unknown. “ Does Mr. 
Newton eat, drink, or sleep like other men?’’ well might the Marquis de 
Hopital ask. “I represent him to myself as a celestial genius entirely 
disengaged from matter.” 

Sir David Brewster has just published an elaborate biography of New- 
ton, to show that he is entitled not only to the admiration which the 
whole world accords him, but also to the love of our hearts. He has 
done his best to place Sir Isaac in a good light. He has, in short, writ- 
ten two large volumes to illustrate one line written by Pope,— 

‘* God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 

After a careful perusal of this lengthened panegyric, we are forced to 
the conclusion that Sir David is a good Christian and a bad biographer ; 
and that if Sir Isaac in his intellect was almost a god, in his heart he was 
scarcely a man. 

Sir David has been engaged on the life of Newton for 25 years, and 
all that time he has not been able to arrange his materials with a €o- 
herence greater than that of an almanac, where we learn that Sir 
Robert Peel was born four days before Queen Victoria was mar- 
ried, and Her Majesty was married a — of days before Lady 
Jane Grey was beheaded. He suddenly dashes forward 20 years, 
then back 30, forward again 10, back two or three, forward a cen- 
tury, and so to and fro, till the bewildered reader gives up in despair the 
task of following the author’s chronology, and is almost content to be- 
lieve that Sir Isaac was knighted when a schoolboy, and that in his last 
days he turned alchymist. This fault is fatal to a biographer, and all the 
scientific attainments, all the lucid exposition, all the brilliant writing of 
Sir David Brewster cannot retrieve it. Besides which, he writes with a 
partiality that, while it wins our affection for his goodness, destroys our 
respect for his opinion. It is right to speak with reverence of the dead ; 
let the memory of Newton be sacred ; but so also should the memories of 
Huygens and Hooke, Leibnitz and Flamsteed, at whose expense Sir David 
Brewster has exalted Newton. We are quite sure that the author is not 
aware how much he has been influenced by partiality, and we shall there- 
fore give a single example of his special pleading in favour of Sir Isaac. 
It was reported that Newton had called Sir Hans Sloane, the secretary of 
the Royal Society, “a tricking fellow” and “a villain.” It does not 
much matter whether the report was true or false, only Sir David ima- 
gines that there were no such terms in Newton’s vocabulary. ‘ When he 
was irritated at the conduct of Flamsteed he could not command aharsher 
term than that of puppy.—See p. 239.” We turn to page 239, and read 
Flamsteed’s account of the affair. “He called me many hard names ; 
puppy was the most innocent of them.” And why should Sir David go 
thus out of his way to show that Newton could not use a hard word? We, 
indeed, doubt very much whether he ever called Sir Hans Sloane “a 
tricking fellow” and “ a villain ;” but we do not think that the man who 
when a schoolboy fought his companion in the churchyard, and rubbed 
his nose against the wall, who told Flamsteed to hold his tongue, and 
called him a puppy, and who addressed some Fellows of St. John’s, when 
he saw them examining a haunted house, “ Oh,’ ye fools!’ wasincapable, 
as Sir David supposes, of employing such terms. Of what avail is all 
this veneering? It only defeats its purpose. Excessive praise always re- 
sults in excessive depreciation. This has happened once already in the 
case of Newton. His partisans in the Royal Society has lauded his in- 
tellect so vehemently, and his claims over foreigners so unfairly, that, as 
@ natural consequence, the foreigners took advantage of a moment of 
weakness and pronounced him mad. The elaborate life of Newton con- 
tributed by M. Biot to the Biographie Universelle is written throughout 
on the assumption that from his 45th year, when the little dog “ Dia- 
mond” is said to have upset the candle and burnt his papers, to the day 
of his death his mighty intellect was obscured. Sir David has satisfac- 
torily dieproved the insanity of Newton, but he need not wonder if the 
idolatry ot which he sets the example should call forth imputations 
equally injurious. Why should not the truth be spoken about Newton ? 
With all our veneration for his name we have no sympathy with those 
who think they honour him by denying his faults, and who seem to us to 
be guilty of the folly of those divines who explain away the falsehood of 
one Scripture saint, and out-and-out defend another for cheating his fa- 
ther and robbing his brother. 

The common idea of Newton is very vague. In writing to the earliest 
of his biographers, Pope expressed a desire to have some “ memoirs and 
character of him asa private man.” The desire might still be expressed. 
We have no intimacy with Newton. Few persons, if asked to describe 
the character of the man, could say more than this—that he was exceed- 
ingly absent, and that he was imperturbable almost to insipidity, perhaps 
quoting as an illustration of the latter characteristic the apocryphal story 
of the philosopher and his little dog “ Diamond.” This is not saying 
much, and yet the half of it is incorrect. The contemporaries of Newton 
describe him as anything bat imperturbable on certain occasions. Locke 
declared that he was “ a nice man todeal with,” but “a little too apt to 
raise in himself suspicions where there is no ground.” Flamsteed al- 
ways “found him insidious, ambitious, and excessively covetous of praise 
and impatient of contradiction.” Whiston describes him as equally im- 
patient, and of the most fearful, cautious, and suspicious temper that ever 
he kaew. D’Alembert gives the French idea of him when he says—“ In 
England people were content with Newton’s being the greatest genius 
of the age; in France one would have also wished him to be amiable.” 
If Newton was really unamiable, it was chiefly a negative unamiability. 
He was unsocial, he was reserved, he was absent, he was silent ; in the 
course of five years his secretary, Humphrey Newton, never saw him 
laugh but once, and that once it is impossible to comprehend why : worst 
of all toa Frenchman, he had none of the graces—could not, like Fon- 
tenelle, begin a treatise on astronomy by salutinga lady and comparing 


the beauty of day to a blonde and the beauty of night toa brunette. The 
only qualities in Newton that were positively uuamiable were his suspi- 
cious temper and his impatience of contradiction. All else was negative. 
His goodness even was negative, with the exception of his piety and his 
veracity. He was good, because he was passionless ; and he was lovea- 
ble, because he was void of emotion. 

Bishop Burnet says that Newton bad the whitest soul he ever knew 
We can well believe it eo. Newton was utterly unworldly, and the un- 
worldiness of the man who was content to pace about bis chamber and 
his trim little garden from morning to night, save when be turved out for 
balf an hour to see if anybody would listen to him as Lucasian Professor, 
must have rather astonished the bustling, courtly Scotch Bishop. Then 
he was pure as a child ; his niece tells us that he broke an acquaintance 
of the greatest intimacy with Vigani, because the Italian chymist told 
him some loose story of a nun. Bishop Burnet’sremark, however, is true 
in a much more stringent sense than this—in a much more stringent senee 
than, perhaps, he ever contemplated. Newton had the whitest soul he 
ever knew, simply because bis emotional nature was the sheet of white 
paper which the metaphysicians of that period were continually talking 
about. Sir David Brewster bas done his best to prove the contrary. He 
even fancies that he bas discovered Sir Isaac in love. Sir Isaac in love! 
—it ie incredible, it is impossible. Faney the sedate Lucasian Professor 
addressing Lady Norris like one of those fops called “ pretty fellows,’ 
whom Steele shortly afterwards satirized in the Tatler, “Can you re- 
solve to wear a widow’s habit perpetually ?” be writes. ‘“ Whether your 
ladyship should go constantly in the melancholy dress of a widow or flour- 
ish once more among the ladies’’—that is the question, and that is the 
style of courtship which Sir David, with his eyes open and all his brilliant 
optical reputation, attributes to a philosopher whose soul was fixed on 
one idea—the increase of gravity inversely as the square of the distance. 
Sir Isaac, we make bold to say, never bad a thought of love. In compa- 
rison with Newton, Uncle J oby’s behaviour to the Widow Wadman was 
the extreme of gallantry and licentiousness. It must be remembered 
that Newton was a god, and Alexander the Great used to say that two— 
he might have said ieeb~thtem reminded him that he was a mortal, and 
not a god—love, sleep and food, These three things proved the divinity 
of Sir Isaac, for he never spent a thought on love, took very littic sleep, 
and as for his dinner, he never cared for it and often never ate it. “ He 
kept neither dog nor cat in his chamber,” says Hampbrey Newton, “ which 
made well for the old woman, his bedmaker, she fariog much better for it, 
for in a morning she bas sometimes found both dinner and supper scaree- 
ly tasted of, which the old woman bas very mumpingly gone away 
with.” 

While speaking of food, we may mention, in passing, as a set-off to the 
negations of Newton’s auimal and emotional nature, his one physicial en- 
joyment. He liked fruit, and could eat any quantity of it. Asa boy, 
we find him in his account-books spending his money on cherries, tarts, 
and marmalade. This latter taste seems to bave grown with bim, for he 
was always very fond of a small roasted quiace for supper. He was as 
fond of orangepeel as Dr. Johnson, and used to take it boiled in water for 
his breakfast, instead of tea. Apples, too, appear to have been a favour- 
ite fruit of his ; one of his letters exhibits him longing after cider, and 
making great endeavours to secure some grafts of the genuine “red 
streaks.” Perhaps it was one of those favoured “ red®streaks” that falling 
from the tree suggested the system of the world—-the ubiversality of the law 
of gravitation. Other enjoyments Newton bad none which were not purely 
intellectual. Even as a boy he never joined in the gamvs and amuse- 
ments of his companions. We find him making dials and water-clocks 
and windmills ; and on the day of the great storm of 1658, when Crom- 
well was drawing his last breath in Whiteball, and Goodwin, stood by his 
bedside, assuring him that his soul was safe, and Bates went soft and sad 
from room to room, and the trees in St. James’s Park were uprooted by 
the tempest, Newton, in his 16th year, was jumping about in the gale to 
measure the force of the wind. Iu more advanced years his amusements 
wére still more severe. When weary of his other studies, the differential 
calculus and the irregularities of the moon, he “ refreshed himself’’ with 
chronology and all the dry details of lustrams, Olympiads, aad the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, With such pleasures it will not-be surprising 
that we return to negation, and say that his asthetical nature was utter 
ly blank. He had a perfect horror of poetry, and would have echoed the 
sentiment of his friend, Barrow, that it is ‘ an ingenious kiad of nonsense.’’ 
He showed his regard for sculpture when he said of his friend, the Earl of 
Pembroke, that he was “a lover of stone dolls,” And his opiuion of paint- 
ing is expressed in an anecdote which we do not profess to eomprebend, 
bat which, according to the interpretation suggested by Sir David Brew- 
ster, implies that he considered pictures nothing but “ dirt.” 

As we look further into Newton’s character we find everywhere the 
same absence of colour, the same whiteness that Bishop Burnet observed. 
Oue curious specimen of it is presented in a letter of advice to his young 
friend, Francis Aston, who was about to set out on his travels. “ If you 
bee affronted,”’ wrote the philosopher, “ it is better ina forraine country 
to pass it by in silence, or with a jest, though with some dishonour, thaa 
to endeavour revenge ; for in the first case your credit’s ne’er the worse 
when you return into England, or come into other company that have 
not heard of the quarrell. But, in the second case, you may beare the 
marks of the quarrell while you live, if you outlive it at all.” Here is a 
lily liver with a vengeance—dissuading his young friend from a quarrel 
on the ground, not of high Christian principle, but of unmanly fear. If 
the truth must be spoken, Newton was a coward. It is the most amazing 
thing to read how frightened he was to face the public. He could never 
bear publicity, This was partly the result of a timid disposition which 
made him shrink from criticism, but partly also it was the result ofa 
self-absorbed and unsociable mature that was allin all to itself, and felt 
no need of human sympathy. When, shortly after writing the above let- 
ter to Francis Aston, he was.asked for permission to publish one of his 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions, he gave his consent, on con- 
dition that his name should be withheld. “ For I see not,” he writes, 
“ what there is desirable in public esteem, were I able to acquire it and 
maintain it. It would, perhaps, increase my acquaintance—the thing 
which I chiefly study to decline.” This appalling self-absorption is with- 
out a parallel in the history of the human mind. After having been em- 
broiled in a trifling optical discussion with a Dutch physician of the name 
of Linus, he writes as follows to one of his friends :—‘‘ I see I have made 
myself a slave to philosophy ; but if I get free of Mr. Linus’s business I 
will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, excepting what I do for my pri- 
vate satisfaction or leave to come atter me.’”’ That sentence represents. 
Sir Isaac to the life. All his pursuits were for his own private satisfac- 
tion ; he shunned mankind ; and there is not one of his discoveries that 
would ever have been published if it had not been dragged.into the light 
by his friends, while he looked on, fretting aud muttering at the intrusion. 
Of him it may be said with truth, what was never traly said of Milton, 
“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 

Dwelling thus apart, and viewing with singular apathy all that men 
most prize in public esteem and private sympathy it was natural that 
Newton should look with stoical contempt on all the objects of human 
ambition. Love he needed not ; honour he sought not ; above all things 
he despised wealth. Master of the mint, money had no charms for him. 
Speculum metal for his reflecting telescope was to him the most precious 
of the metals. The bursting of a soap bubble when pursuing his experi- 
ments on colour gave him more concern than the loss of £20,000 on the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble. His indifference has extended to his 
latest biographer, who has not condescended to hint at the loss. Sir Isaac 
thought more ofa lens and a prism than all the ingots at the Mint and all 
the diamonds in Amsterdam. He parted with his mouey freely—so freely, 
indeed, that his biographers have regarded it as a proof of singular gene- 
rosity. It was nothing of the kind ; it was no more generosity than is the 
act of the poor savage who gives away inestimable treasures for a glass 
bead or a little bit of mirror. What cared he for wealth? He had no 
interest in human life ; he had no sublunary pleasures which money could 
purchase, except pippins and red streaks. He gave it away to anybody 
who asked for it. In one of his absent fits he had his pocket picked of 
more than £3,000, and suspected a nephew of the celebrated. William 
Whiston ; he made no effort to recover his bank bills, and when asked 
how much he had lost, only replied, “Too much.” He was so far im- 
posed upon that he paid £4,000 for an estate ia Wiltshire worth only 
the half of that sum; he was told that he might vacate his bargain in. 
equity, and he declined the trouble. “I have seen,” says honest Ham- 
phrey Newton—“ I have seen a small pasteboard box in his study set 
against the open window, no less, as one might suppose, than 1,000 
guineas in it, crowded edgeweys ; whether this was suspicion or careless- 
ness I cannot say ; perhaps to try the fidelity of those about him.” It 
was certainly carelessness ; but poor Humphrey (how vividly he remem- 
bers it all?) felt sorely tempted when he saw “ as one might suppose” — 
for he was too honest to count them—“ no less than 1,000 guineas,” 
“crowded edgeways,’’ and it was a help to his fidelity to believe that the 
trial was intended by his master—his master, to whom, when at the head 
of the Mint, a Duchees all in vain offered a bribe of £6000. 

At one period of his life Sir Isaac gave some study to alchymy, and 





we might suppose, from one of the sentences in the letter to Francis 
Aston from which we have already quoted, that he bad thought of trans 
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“gs “a meaps of money-making. He recommends his young 
Bata aiane on the Continent about transmutations, these “ being 
the most luciferous, and many times /ucriferous experiments too, in 
philosophy.” This letter, however, it must be remembered, was writtea 
not long before his circumstances were such as to give him some anxiety, 
and he was glad to escape his weekly payments as a member of the 
Royal Society. If ever he thought of money-making, it was only to 
ay his frugal buttery book, and buy putty for his lenses and oranges 
lor his sister. He gave away his money without concern ; he was even 
offensive in his liberality, and quarrelled with persons who refused his 
parse. Think of Sir Isaac taking a hand-full of guineas at random out 
of his pocket and offering it as a fee to a physician like Cheselden. 

We have not said anything of the controversies which brought New- 
¢on into contact with his fellowmen, and put his manliness to the test ; 
and we must leave it to others to adjust all the microscopic details of 
authorship and copyright which these controversies involve. Bat it is 
impossible to-pass without reprehension the unfairness with which New- 
ton treated his opponents Huygens and Hooke, Leibnitz and Flamsteed. 
It is a just retribution that Newten’s corpuscular theory of light has 
succumbed before the undulatory theory defended by Huygens and 
Hooke ; that his law of double refraction bas been displaced by that of 
Huygens ; that his theory of the inflexion of light bas been forgotten 
for Hooke’s ; and that his method of fluxions, which raised the greatest 
din of all, has been supplanted by the differential calculus of Leibnitz. 
For one thing in these controversies we may be proud of Newton. His 
jealousy was absurd, all generosity was forgotten ; but be never descend- 
ed to the atrocious frauds which disgraced his opponents Bernouilli, Leib- 
nitz, and Wolf. E 

Sach was Newton as a man, Glorious in his intellect, with a piety 
rather intellectual than devotional, he was a stoic without the merit of a 
stoic, for he had no feelings to contend with. It is very saddening to 
find that the two most splendid names which science can boast of belong 
to men so deficient in their moral natures as Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac 
Newton. Iu the former we find a positive moral obliquity, which would 
awaken pity were it not joined to so majestic an intellect that it excites 
térror aud despair of human nature. In the latter we find simply @ va- 
cuum—iron intellect on every side surrounding and maintaining the tre- 
miendous gap within. We have no desire to moralize on the fact. We 
have simply endeavoured to give a faithful representation of Newton’s 
character, believing that no possible good can result from the fulsome 
flatteries which are heaped on bis name. Whea the contemporaries of 
Newton hailed him as a god, they declared ia very brilliant phrase that 
he was not a man. 





A WIFE’S STORY. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


We stood on the deck together,—I and my husband—I, shrouded in 
warm wrappings, with folded arms, leaning against him. How strong he 
was! How firm he stood! How delightful it was to me to lean there so! 

It was late, and a wild night: a strong wind blowing, and our ship 
bounding on over high-swelling waves. It should have been moonlight 
—the moon was at the full—but only now and then a wind-rent in the 
clouds let her pale light through. 

We did not talk, the wild wiod would have blown our words away, 
and my heart and soul were very full. Leaning there I thought I had 
found life-long peace, a refuge from all trouble and distress. What a 
beautiful future I pictured ! 

We were both young: I some five years the younger: a mere girl in 
age and in appearance, yet all too old at heart. Measuring life by the 
bitterness of gained experience, by its pain, and not by the number of 
its days and years, I was no longer young. My life had long been a 
struggle ; a series of conflicts in which I always came off heart-wounded, 
sometimes hand-disabled, never subdued. I had been ever at war with 
circumstance. There was astrange and secret strength somewhere within 
me, that would not be crashed out: that would not let me yield. But 
though too strong to submit myself a willing slave to any imposed yoke, 
my nature was not strong enough, I was not wise enough, to gather all 
powers of soul, and heart, and miad together, into conscious possession, 
and then yield meekly, quietly, and entirely to the recognition of the 
controlling power of a higher will. So I had fought on as blindly as ve- 
hemently, doing battle boldly for real and unreal rights, resenting deeply 
both real and supposed injuries. 

No mere woman can live long so,—at war with all around,—I had 
grown heart-sick, and utterly weary ; soon I should have lain down, and 
yielded. Buta great change came tome. While I had beea struggli 
and striving in a night of great darkness, in which the things after w 
my ambitioa prompted me to reach always eluded my eager hands, God 
laid in my path, at my very feet, a good gift. 

I was a governess when my husband began to woo me. I was his 
equal by birth, bat what did that serve me? He was far above me in 
station now, was handsome, and much courted and admired. The daugh- 
ters of the family with whom I lived would have been proud to win him, 
but he turned from them with his simple, frank indifference, and bent the 
power of his nature to loving me? I was rather small, generally very 
quiet in manner, not beautiful, and not plain. I believe I had a certain 
dignity of my own, which had been useful to me in my unprotected state. 
I felt that when I chose I could compel respect, and gloried in the power, 
though it made me more feared than loved. 

I do not know what it could have been in me that served to draw my 
husband’s notice upon me, and then to win me his love. I think, for his 
was a most faithful heart, that he must have regarded me, first, for the 
sake of some real or imagined likeness to my brother, my dead brother, 
who had been his friend. And yet it was hardly me he loved; of my 
real nature, its force, its aspirations, its vehement unrest, he kaew no- 
thing. He loved me as he saw me, looking through some medium of his 
own interposing. 

Of course he was my first lover. Who else would have turned from 
our three household Graces,—the grown-up daughters of the family— 
brilliant, accomplished, dowered, and, apparently, sweet-tempered, as 
they were, to me? poor, plain, and proud, as I was considered. So, of 
course, he was my first lover! If f loved him aright I could not tell,— 
if I ever loved him as a wife should love, I do not even now know. I felt 
it infinitely sweet and strange to be beloved—to be the object of such 
manly, protecting tenderness as his. I asked no questions,—when I 
could once believe in his love, | gave myself up, abandoned my whole 
being utterly, to the great, new joy. There was nothing to distract my 
miad, nothing to divide my affection with him, and I had very large ca- 

acity of loving. His loving me was a sufficient proof of his goodness, of 

is disintcrestedness, and great heartedacss. I was satisfied, and Harold 
could not long doubt that [ loved him, and I am sure he never suspected 
me of accepting him for any other reason. He could see my eyes well 
over with delight, my cheek flush, and my hands tremble when he gave 
me any new proof of the love [ huagered, and yet half-dreaded, to be con- 
vinced of. 

I remember, how well! the first thing that excited my mistress’s (so I 
called her in my proud hamility) suspicion of the truth, and that first 
stirred up a joyful, thrilling hope ia my poor heart. Mr. Warden came 
to the house one morning, it was earlier than he had ever called before, 
and I was in the large school-room, giving a music-lesson to the youngest 
girl, the three elder sisters were ia the room that day, busily occupied 
with various works of idleness, and still in morning-costume, so that an 
authoritative knock at the hall-door caused some alarm and stir. But I 
went on giving my lesson, wearily endeavouriug to do the work of both 
teacher and pupil. The door opened, aad some one entered before the 
young ladies had effected their escape to their dressing-rooms ; there was 
a movement and flutter, but I did not look round, or imagine that it in 
any way concerned me. 

“ Mr. Warden was particularly anxious to see our school-room, and to 
discover in what praiseworthy manner you young ladies were occupied 
here ; so I have brought him to take you by surprise,” I heard my mis- 
tress say in her most gracious voice. 

Then [ just glanced round, for I always felt a sort of interest in Mr. 
Warden for the sake of a remembered and happier lang-syne, though I 
did not expect him in any way to reciprocate it. He was standing at the 
far end of the room, surrounded by the four ladies: in his hand he held 
a most glorious bouquet of hot-house roses, which they were all admiring ; 
he did not hold them carelessly and indifferently, aud as if half-ashamed | 
of carrying them, as geatlemen generally do flowers; bat carefully, and | 
tenderly, and half-proudly. I saw this at a glance, and, meeting his | 
eyes, bowed slightly, and turned back again to the music-book and my | 
pupil’s heedless fiagers, expecting that in a moment, the ladies, the visi- | 
tor, and his roses would have vanished from my domain. But the fra- | 
grance of those flowers reached me, it grew more and more deliciously | 
strong ;—they must be near. 

I turned my bead very, very slightly, and became conscious that some 
one stood behind me—that the precious flowers almost touched my cheek. 

“ How very sweet they are,’ [I ventured to say, the flowers draw- | 


* Are you not weary, Annie? Your pupil does not seem very atten- 
tive—ien’t it tiresome work ?”? Mr. Warren asked. 

He was bending down to me, flowers in hand. Somehow I could not 
answer—somethiog in tone or words touched me like remembered masic, 
and I longed to weep. 

He had heard of me as Annie all his life, and so forgot to call me any- 
thing else, even now, when [ was @ poor governess, and he—but I am 
sure he never thought of that. He found me again, after having lost 
sight of me for years, he found me uahappy, and took me into his great 

eart, 

I had not yet voice to speak when Mrs. Stone bastled up. 

“ Has not Amelia been attentive this morning, Miss Aston?’ she 
asked with a great appearance of concern. 

“ She has not been less so than usual, ma’am,” I answered coldly. 

“ You should complain to me, my dear, when you find her trouble- 
some ; she is rather a giddy child, I know. Come now, Amelia, and have 
your bonnet put on, a walk will do both you and Miss Aston good.” 

So saying, the lady went to the door with the child, thinking that we 
followed her. 

“A moment!” Harold interposed as I was rising to do so. I sat 
down again in my chair by the piano, bending my eyes on the pencil-case 
my fiagers were playing with, and wondering vaguely what he could be 

oing tosay. “ I brought these for you,’ Mr. Wardea b2gaa harriedly, 

oldiog out the roses; ‘ you said the other day how fond you were of 
flowers. I came down from London last night, and brought these from 
Covent Garden—may I leave them with you?” 

I did not hold out my band, so he laid them on my lap—they looked 
wondrous beautiful on my black dress. 

Harold glanced round the room ; we were alone ; the young ladies had 
disappeared to dress, meaning that Mr. Warden should escort them for a 
walk that bright winter’s morning. 

“ T want to know,” he began confusedly, “‘ are you happy here? How 
do they treat you? Do not be proud with me, remember—”’ 

I raised my eyes, full of tears, gratefully to him. He should see that 
at least I was not proud to him, to any who treated me kindly. 

“Me. Warden!’ Mrs. Stone called from the passage; ‘‘I know you 
are fond of flowers—I want to show you something rare in my conserva- 
tory. Ob! here you are! I beg your pardou for leaving you, I thought 
the girls had taken you into the drawiog-room. This way, if you please 
—you must stoop your tall head a little, I fear.”’ 

I was alone—lI sat as he had left me—there lay the flowers, I did not 
stir or touch them, I only bent down over them, their fragrance filling 
my soul, and, perhaps, a tear or two falling on their petals. That fra- 
grance must have been a kind of intoxication, such wildly beautiful 
thoughts stole in with it. 

{t was winter : but this precious gift over which I bent carried me away 
to some heavenly garden of perpetual rose-rich summer. I gazed at my 
real roses, soft pink, rich crimson, snow-white, bright golden, they shut 
out the great, bare room, the gaunt bare boughs swinging before the win- 
dows, they kept out segse of cold and emptiness, and filled my heart with 
warmth and sweetness. I do not know how long I dreamed. 

My reverie was broken into roughly. Mrs. Stone entered with a 
stormy rustling of her handsome dress that told of some excitement. 

“Oh!” she began, looking sharply at me; ‘‘ Mr. Warden forgot his 
roses here, I suppose, I wondered where he had left them. He is gone 
out with the young ladies ; Amelia is with her sisters, so you can go into 
the garden, if you please. You need not have touched those flowers, 
Miss Aston ; put them in water in the drawing-room, if you please ; no 
doubt they were brought for Julia, but Mr. Warden is rather shy, and 
perhaps did not like to offer them.” 

The lady approached, and looked more closely at my flowers. 

“ He must have given several guineas for that bouquet at this season,” 
she continued ; “ very extravagant! but, however, he is a young man of 
large fortune, and, as a bachelor, can afford such extravagances-—his fa- 
ther, I understand, was among the most wealthy of our merchant-princes 
—by the way, how does it happen you know him so intimately ?” 

“He was a friend of ours,—of my brother’s, when I was a child.” 

“ Indeed! then, of course, you kaow all about the family. Has he any 
near relatives living ?”’ 

“T believe not,” I answered. 

I had risen, and stood leaning against the piano, my flowers gathered 
up heedfully in my folded arms, 1 half guessed what Mrs. Stone would 
say next, and stood on the defensive. 

“T observed,” the lady continued, “that Mr. Warden called you by 
your Christian name. That was all very well when you were achiid, but 
I am sure, as a sensible young woman, you will see that now it is hardly 
tkecoming. There is a wide difference of station and position, you must 
remember. For a governess to be treated with such an appearance of fa- 
miliarity by a handsome young man of fortune, is not ‘the thing.’ You 


——=2s 
long .... I was soon found, though I stood quite still in my hiding-place. 
Harold reproved me tenderly, and yet authoritatively, for staying out 
in that raw, cheerlesg air. answered, not proudly, a3 I should have 
done bad any other spoken so,—but meekly and sadly. Then we both 
forgot the weather as that beaming, handsome, honest, face was bent 
~~ peer to mine, 

e loved plain-spoken trathfalness ; and, if I blushed and presséd my 
my cold hands beneath my shawl tight down over my swelling heart, yet 
I frankly accepted the love he frankly offered, and I did not scruple to let 
bim know tbat I took itvery thankfally. 

Then I was drawnclose to him. It wascold no longer,—my heart was 
warm and full. I suppose we walked up and down a long time—I re- 
member it grew dark—but the sky cleared, and some few stars looked 
down upon us. 

Harold simply told Mrs. Stone of our engagement, that we should be 
married as soon as [ could make it convenient, and he had made proper 
preparations for receiving his wife, and added that he trasted I should 

meet with kindness and consideration for the little while it might be ne- 
cessary for me to remain under her roof. 

He spoke very courteously, but plaiol 

Mrs. Stone was surprised and mortified, 
conceal it. She had not thought Mr. Warden’s infatuation had been 
so great. She had had vague schemes, too, for sending me away, and 
then securing him for one of her own daughters. 

She was silent a moment, and then said in a hard, unmoved voice, 

“ Of course you are aware, Mr. Warden, that Mig Aston must falfil her 
engagement with me—a prior engagement to that so hastily, and, to 
o— plaioly, it seems me, y unbecomingly, formed with you. She 
3 here as a governess, and must continue here j w 

she was hired for three months from this time.” phage em peetyes = 
A flush and a frown came upon Harold’s face, but I interposed, 

“I shall be quite ready, Mrs. Stone,” I answered, “ to perform all m 
duties as usual till the time for which I was engaged has expired. { 
co not think you can accuse me of having ever wilfully neglected 
duty ; I do not know why I[ should do so now.” 

“Very well! This is, { believe, the last day of Febraary”— 

“ The first of March, I think, ma’am ; is it not?” I asked, turning to 
Harold. 

“T think so,” he answered discontentedly. 

‘On the first of Jane, then, you leave my service?” Mrs. Stone, said. 
“Till that time,” she added, “ { shall of course expect that my caughter’s 
education will be carried on without interruption.’’ 

I bowed assent. Haro'd took his leave, duties sorely at Mrs. Stone’s 
manner, and at haviag to leave me for so long a time to ber tender 
mercies. I was not sorry to remain where I was, my present happiness 
was quite enough, and I should be glad to grow quietly acquaint with 
that ere there came any farther change. I crept out of the room soon 
after Harold went away, and was alone with my joy till morning. 

It was well for me that I was love-strong and proof against annoyance, 
for that house was no home or rest for me. 

They even tried to come between me and Harold’s love, filling his 
ears with tales—some of them, alas! too trae—of my violent temper, 
my singularities, my excessive pride, and my utter unsuitableness for 
making any man’s home happy. Bat they soon gave up this attempt. 
Harold looked through their assumed to their real motives with the 
clear vision of a simple, sincere nature, and treated me only the more 
tenderly and pityingly when we met. This was not very often, or for 
long at a time : we had no opportunity of gaining any real knowledge 
of each other. During those three months I had time for thinking over 
the impending change: I might have weighed and tried my love had I 
had scale, or table of weights to guide me—I had not. I knew that I 
sickened at the bare thought of anything intervening between me and 
Harold, and shutting out the glimpse of a glorious, free life beyond 
my prison-walis that he opened to me, and I did not question of what 
nature and kind should be the love between husband and wife, or 
doubt whether we could make one another happy. I had one relative, @ 
maideo auat, in but poor circumstances, of whom I knew but very little ; 
t» her I went when that long three months had expired ; from her house 
I was to be married in a fortnight’s time. 

Ia spite of my happiness I had grown paler and thinner of late. I had 
been kept wearily and closely employed all day ; or rather had kept my- 
self so, choosing to do more, rather than less, than formerly ; oa often 
sat up late at night busy with my needlework and my pleasant thoughts. 
Harold, worried at my frail look ; he was glad my aunt lived in the 
country ; I promised to try and get rosy and strong there. As her house 

was small, and I knew she had a nervous horror of strangers, particularly 
of gentlemen, it had beea arranged that Harold should not follow me to 
Tlton uatil the day wedding, The fortnight I was there he was 
to spend in London, near which he had taken a house. 


and decidedly. 
and she could not quite well 





hear me, Miss Aston? Do not crush those flowers!” 

I had gathered them rather closely to my bozom—I held them more 
loosely as I answered,— 

“IT do, madam !’’ 

“Tam sure you will acknowledge thatIam right. I will meation the 
matter to Mr. Warden, if you choose—he appears to be rather an unso- 
phisticated young man, and perhaps does not Kaow much of the ways of 
the world.” 

“] thiuk Mr. Warden will act according to his ideas of right, and noi 
according to what any one may tell him of the ways of the world, Mrs. 
Stone. 

“ That scornful look and tone is most unbecoming, Miss Aston. I have 
told you before, that if you cannot better coatrol your temper, and treat 
me with more respect, I shall not be able to keep you, sorry as I should 
be to be forced to dismiss you. You know how much you have suffered 
already from the evil, but natural, interpretations put upon your frequent 
changes of situation. I wonder you are not more guarded. You cannot, 
I am sure, complain to Mr. Warden, or any one else, that you have ex- 
perienced anything but kindness here.’’ 

“ T shall not complain—certainly not—to Mr. Warden!” I interrupted. 

‘That is right; for once your pride is proper and becoming. You 
need not stand there any longer, I have done, I only wanted to wara 
you; I am sure you understand me. Take those flowers and put them 
in water, as I requested, they are beginning to droop. I am sure Julia 
will be pleased. I do not think Mr. Warden very clever, but he is a fine 
young man, very steady and good tempered, and Julia is ambitious aud 
will spur him on, so they will suit well.” 

“ Possibly !’’ I answered, ‘ but about the flowers you are mistaken, 
ma’am, they are mine; Mr. Warden laid them where you saw them,—I 
had not touched them when you camein.” I did not stay to see the 
effect of my words, but went up to my own room. There I put my trea- 
sures lovingly in water, and then sat by them thinking, and my heart 
softened as it had not done for many a day. I feltso grateful to Harold ! 
Any way, it was so kind—so thoughtful to bring such lovely flowers for 
me! In my heart I was always most deeply gratefal to him; but I do 
not remember that I ever thought of being so to Heaven for any of my 
happiness, and so my very gratitude grew to be pain to me and a bane 
to him. 

But [ must not anticipate, though you know mine to be a sad story. 

It was not so very long after my receipt of that first, most precious, gift 
ei have the dust of those flowers now!)—that Harold asked me to be 

is wife. 

It was on one early spriag evening, when I had stolen half-an-hour’s 
freedom from my slavery and gone alone into the garden. At least, it 
should have been spring by the calendar, bat it was a wintry evening, 
bleak, black, damp, and cold. A very dismal and dreary evening, and 
80 I loved to linger out in its ghastly, chill twilight. I believe I was al- 
ways happier in what other people called most miserable weather. It 
seemed as if I relished throwing my defiance in Nature’s face, and yet I 
loved her with no half love-liking. Just then, my proud, exulting heart 
joys in proving its happiness, its little dependence on aught external, 

I had not paced, but rushed, up and down the broad gravel-walk, be- 
yond the chance of surveillance from the house, till I was weary ; then! 
stood leaning against a great tree, and the solema desolateness of the 
time and the scene would steal icily to my heart, and I folded my arms 
and gave way to a sombre, doubting, almost despairing, train of 





thought. 

| LI loved the old tree I leaned against, though it grew in an enemy’s 
| soil. My heart had throbbed against it many a time—not with joy, but 
with grief, scorn, or impotent rage. And many a time my bitter, burn- 
ing tears bad fallen upon the turf above its roots. No one else ever 
stood there, leaning so, and I had grown to fancy the tree endowed with 
some power of sympathy, and that it bent down regardfully to me, and 
swept its branches lovingly over my face, and whispered consolingly in 
my ear. But my friead was mute and still that night, with neither touch 


horn murmur among the bare boughs. 
As I stood leaning there—hidden from the path—I heard a step, a firm, 
crushiog step, coming down the gravel path. I knew who came—at least 


I found myself at my aant’s door at the close of a fine June afternoon. 

Her door! I remember I smiled as I looked at it, it was such a tiny 
cottage-door ; how would Harold get in? I laughed to myself as I stood 
waiting a moment, before L knocked. Everything laughed too; the 
green leaves in the sunshine overhead, the bright, trimly-tended flowers 
in the narrow borders on each side of the narrow path. Then, how the 
butter-cups laughed in the fields beyond !—such fields! so rich and dark- 
grounded and gold-spangled, bounded with hedges white with hawthorn. 
Field after field swelling and waving almost as far as I could see ; only 
here and there a double row of tall elms or drooping limes, marking 
where some lane wound among them, or a little snowy patch of blossom- 
ing orchard varying their gorgeousness, And over the fields went the 
slow-flitting, dark-blue shadows cast by the hovering clouds. Perhaps, 
somewhere near, out of sight, they were makiog hay already—some very 
delicious fragrance was floated to me by the soft wind. 1 laughed again, 
and they turned to knock at the little door. 

It was opened ; my aunt peeped out shyly. She was relieved to find 
me alone ; but looked as if she half-expected my handsome giant were 
lurking near. 

“My dear, 1am so glad to see you! God bless you! But I didn’t 
expect you for an hour yet. Quite welcome, and everything is ready ; 
though, but are you sure you are come alone? Iheard some one laugh.” 

“I stood by myself, and laughed to myself, auntie. Yes, I am quite 
wo wt did not come by the coach; my luggage is coming by that, 

ough. 

“Well, you know, my dear, I shall be delighted to see your—Mr. 
Warden ; but I am glad he did not come here yet ; and what shall we do 
with him, love, when he does come? You say he isso tall, and my house 
is such a little one.” 

“If he cannot walk in to see me, he will crawl, perhaps.” 

My eyes were brimming over as I spoke, and aunt looked into them. 
She nodded and smiled to herself, and then sighed. 

“* And now you must come up-stairs—not many stairs, you know—and 
I am sure you must want your tea.” 

My aunt bustled about, busy in taking off my bonnet and shawl. She 
kissed my forehead and smoothed my hair, and told me I had my moth- 
er’s eyes ; and sighed again, and prayed God keep me and guard me. 
Then she went down to make my tea, and I stood gazing out of the 
opened casement-window. I can exactly recall how I felt them!—caa 
see all I saw from that window—and remember just where each rose 
grew of those that clustered round and tried to peep into the room. I 
picked one and put it in my hair, that I might have its fragrance near. 
Then I folded my arms softly on my bosom and looked steadfastly out, 
and such a peace came into my breast, and tears came softly down on to 
my hands! But then I only looked out—I did not look up. 

* Annie! Annie!” my auat called at the bottom of the stairs, and I 
went down. A little table was drawa up to the bowery window; and 
the tea smelt fragrant and delicious, and was most refreshing. Every 
thing reminded me of the country,—the bread, the butter, rich cream, 
and fresh eggs. Aunt and I sat and chatted and sipped our tea; and I 
felt very good and patient with her geatle talk ; and atterwards we went 
out of the little back-door, through the little back-garden, into the fields 
behind, where they really were making hay. “I hope it won’t all be 
made before Harold comes,” I said. And then my aunt asked mea 
thousand questions about this formidable Harold ; and from him we got. 
somehow to the very important subject of my wardrobe, and discussed 
most thoroughly what | had and what I should want. My aunt had a 
kind neighbour, she said, who often offereg her the use of his pretty pony- 
phaéton. If I could drive she would borrow it, as the best shops near 
were at Hard, seven miles off. I was not at all afraid of driving over 
those smooth, quiet roads ; so whea we went home, Mary, the little maid, 
was despatched, with my auat’s compliments, to this obliging neighbour, 





to beg the loan of his carriage for to-morrow. I stood on the door-step : 
| I could not go in, it was such a balmy June evening ; and it was so new 
and delicious to feel myself my own mistress—to expect no hasty sum- 


| nor tone forme. The evening was sullealy quiet, and there was no wind- | moases to remind me of my bondage. [ saw Mary trip away demurely 


through an orchard, then emerge and pursue the narrow track across a 
| goldea meadow, then disappear again behind some trees and shrubs, from 
_among which I could see sundry chimneys arise. She came back pre- 


ing the words from me ; for their perfume seemed to have entered my | my heart kaew—for it beat high against the tree’s rough bark, stirred for | seatly to say, with a half-smile, that Mr. Swayne returned his compli- 
eart. 


ouce by somewhat else than pride or pain. But it did not beat there 





ments, and the carriage was quite at her mistress’s service ; and so was 
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be, if she would like him to drive her. So Mary had to trip back again 
with a message that Miss Aston had a niece staying with her who would 
drive her ; she was obliged to Mr. Swayne. : 

“ Mr. Swayne is such an odd man!” my aunt said, quite bashfully, I 

ed. 
- Net eo odd to think he should like to oblige you, auntie?” I an- 
wered. pha is 
; Aunt only shook her head, and sighed again. The little placid sigh 
that seemed habitual to her, and that always made me feel impatient 
witb her. J 

Aunt Aston, 1 knew, kept early hours; so I soon bade good-night. 
Mindful of the economy practised in her little household, first put out my 
candle, and then sat in the window, ’neath the starlight, for hours. To 
dream happily on the basis of things probable was so new 4 delight, I 
could not easily be satisfied ; and when at last my thoughts set them- 
selves iu musical order, I went to bed only to sing them over in my sleep. 

But I remember I slept little that night ; it seemed as if my soul under 
my eyelids kept up too much light. The red dawn woke me, and I did 
not = ae my eyes again ; but while the firet heavy dewiness was in air 
and on earth, i visited the bay-fields, buried my face in the hawthorn- 
hedges, withdrawing it disfigured by one or two unfriendly scratches, 
shook the petals of some Jate-blooming apple-trees in showers down upon 
my upturned face, and gathered my hands full of wild pink and white- 
briar roses. Their perfume now always calls to my mind the bowery 
lanes round Ilton! There was @ very wild life beating at my heart that 
morning, in spite of the quiet step with which I paced about. I went in 
with dew-dabbled skirts, torn hands, and bair disheveled from its usual 
scrupulous neatness. Aunt Aston was down. and breakfast waiting ; but 
I had a second toilette to make before I was presentable ; and then I 
glanced ruefully at my hands when my aunt directed my attention to 
them. Marold would not like to see them so disfigured. I would wear 
gloves in future in my country rambles, | thought. ‘oe 

My aunt usually breakfasted at seven. That morning it was past 
eight when we sat down ; and, before we had finished, our carriage was 
waiting for us at the door. I had, what seemed to me, a large sum of 
money in my possession—a whole year’s salary untouched, and a little 
money saved from the earnings of former years besides. Yet saved is 
hardly the right word. My money, as soon as received, was always 
thrown into a drawer. I hated the sight of it. My wages—as I scorn- 
fully termed it. I felt nothing of the nobility or the worship of laboar. 
l always resented—never gloried in—my state of servitude. My salary 
had, as Mrs. Stone reminded me, been handsome, and my expenses very 
few. I had worn mourning for years, and my plain black dresses had 
cost me little. So now I telt quite rich, and for the first time in my 
life, it gladdened me to hold money in my hand. I wanted to look well, 
and I fancied I might improve my appearance by dressing better. Ha- 
rold bad loved me as he tound me ; so, for him, I would gladly look as 
pretty as possible. : d 

What my purchases should be was again the subject of conversation as 
I drove my aunt along the pretty, winding, fragrant lanes, down into the 
littie valley, crossing the bridge over the placid river, through Lord A.’s 
beautiful chestnut-studded beech-groved park, which the use of Mr. 
Swayne’s name enabled us to cut across. Then, slowly up the one long 
steep hill of the neighbourhood, across a small tract of open dowa, where 
the wind blew fresher, and I fancied the sea might not be far off, and 
down again gradually, the church-spire and house-tops, and clustering 
trees of Hard lying beneath us. 

Arrived, our pony was dismissed for a few hours’ rest. We had so 
much busiuess todo! Hard was a very small town ; bat its shops were 
well supplied, and our fastidiousness had as good a chance of being grati- 
fied as at many a larger place. 

Aunt Aston and I did not very well agree in our opinions about dress. 
She had the quietest, most Quaker-like taste for herself; but for a young 


person, like me, she fancied brighter colours, and recommended pinks, | | 


and blues, and ns, most indiscriminatingly. 

My soft, pearly-coloured silk, delicately-patterned muslin, and cloudy- 
coloured barége did look rather sober-hued ; so I bought some bright 
pretty ribbons to please Aunt Aston, and then we thought it prudent to 
ascertain the amount of our expenditure before buying more. I had 
already made a large hole in my small fortune ; so that would do for to- 
day, we thought. We must calculate and consider a little before we laid 
out more there. Then we had visits to pay to the dress-maker and milli- 
ner. That last, 1 remember, was a most unsatisfactory visit. How plain 
I looked in her gay, flowery bonnets! but in one of soft, transparent 
white my poor face pleased me better ; and in the choice of a second I 
allowed Aunt Aston to have lier way. I was quitealck of my morning’s 
employment by this time, and my aunt was tired too. She bad friends 
in the town ; should we go and see them? I said “ Please no!” and so 
we went to a confectioner’s, and thence sent for our little carriage, and 
away home. What a time we had spent! I felt a kind of contempt for 
myself and for my companion, who talked over our purchases with lively 
interest, as we drove home io the golden afternoon silence. I was warm 
and out of temper, in consequenee of which, and of my languid, indifferent 
driving, I nearly overset our carriage, and very muchfrightened my aunt. 
She was silent, and I penitent, after that. 

“ A box:come by the carrier for you, miss,” Mary announced, as she 
came to lead the pony home, when we had got out. 

“ Forme? are you sure?” I asked. 

“Miss Annie Aston, Thorn Cottage, Ilton, is on it, Miss; so I think 
it is for you.”’ Of course there was but one person in the wide world 
would send anything to me. I sat down in the parlour window-seat, and 
took off my gloves, my bonnet, my shaw], deliberately, before I proceed- 
ed to examine its contents. 

— | considerately had it uncorded by the man who brought it. I 
opened it at last, and Aunt Aston proceeded to examine the contained 
treasures. I found a letter on the top, and was fully occupied with that. 
These things were “ for my little wife, whom I have a right to bury un- 
der heaps of finery if I choose, and if I could bear to have her out of my 
sight ; and who has no right to wave gifts of her husband’s away with 
any proud flourishes of her little white hand,” the letter said. 

old had commissioned a lady-friend, a friend of his mother’s, to 
choose these things for him, describing to her the little person whose 
wearing was toendear them. They were well enough chosen, yet rather 
too gay perhaps, and much too costly, I thought. 

I stood musing, my letter in my hand, turning over with my foot quite 
absently the heap of treasures Aunt Anson was examining. I was doing 
mischief; my shoe was dusty, and with it I was touching a white lace 
something. Aunt called out to me, and then I roused myself, and lis- 
tened to her comments. 

“ Annie, I’m afraid Mr. Warden is extravagant, dear ; you must talk 
to him about it. How beautiful this is! We must send that to be made 
up—the coach passes our door this evening at six; you must choose 

t you will send. Did you see this brooch and bracelet—pearl and 
amethyst !—is it not pretty? You must be married in this ; it is lovely ! 
How you will astonish the people in the village! and the church is quite 
the other end of it. How will you get there?—there will be such a 
crowd? My dear child, what will you do with all these things?” 

“ Look here, aunt, I said. I had found a little separate packet of silk 
and ribbons, all of a pretty sober colour, on which was written, “ For 
Miss Aston (Aanie’s aunt).” 

“ How very kind and thoughtful he is,’ aunt exclaimed. 

“Of course he is, aintie dear,” I said, proudly, my heart swelling 
—_ happiness. “ The poor dress I had meant for you is thrown into the 

e. 


We made a ecelection from among my abundance, and despatched a 
large parcel to Hard by the coach that evening. Among the variety I 
had found one dress fit for Mary’s wearing, and by presenting her with 
which I quite won her heart. 

My unrestful spirit was beginning to weary of Thorn Cottage at the 
close of the fortuight. The low, rich, lovely country even, became tedi- 
ous, a8 I had nething to do but enjoy it. 1 longed tor hill-climbing, and 
most rr for that great treat Harold had promised me, being by and 
on the sea. I was tired of dreaming over my needle-work, in my long 
walks, in the hay-fields, in the night-time—dreams I had no one to share : 
my spirit was thirsting to taste the communion, the perfect sympathy, 

ich I fancied was to take all the pain of over-fulness from my soul for 
the future. My aunt could only sigh and smile, warn me not to hope too 
much, and caution me that in marriage, no doubt, as in every temporal 
estate, there was much to endure as well as much to enjoy. ‘‘ Not hope 
too much!” I startled her one day by passionately exclaiming, ‘ Was 
there then no joy in life? My past had been bitter enough to give me 
a right to demand joy for my future.”” My aunt began a tearful and 
prayerful and tender little lecture on meekuess, and patience, and trust ; 
but I could not bear it then, and went away with a perturbed spirit. I 
sat in my Window up-stairs till it grew dusk enough for the moonlight to 
show its power. I nad found a sweet thought before I had eat there long. 
Harold—my one friend, hope, joy—ty life, my very life—was coming to- 
morrow. And I had forgotten all doubt and anger at the one who raised 
it, and had sat long smiling out into the moonlight, and hugging my 
happiness, when my aunt came timidly in. She had a candle in her 


band ; I thought she had been crying. “He is coming to-morrow, to- 
morrow!’ I whispered, as we bade each other a very loving good-night. 
I lit the candle she brought me from her’s, soon to put it out, for I liked 
the moonlight-streaked dimness, 

Next day, aunt was much more fluttered and nervously expectant than 
I. Then she was so full of business, too! though what she had to do, I 
could not tell. 

Her dress was home, fitted admirably, and became her very well. Eve- 
rything of mine that I cared to have then was ready: it seemed to me 
that we might sit down and wait quietly. 

I forgot to say that I had made the acquaintance of my aunt’s polite 
friend, Mr. Swayne. He was a widower ; his wife had been my aunt’s 
schoolfellow and one particular friend ; so there was the intimacy of al- 
most relationship established between them. He was to be present at our 
marriage, giving me away, and at his house Haroid would sleep the one 
night of his stay in Iiton. 

While my aunt fluttered and flitted about the house, up-stairs and 
down, and in and out the kitchen, I did what I could ; filled every glass 
and vase I could find with fresh flowers, took the covers, at my aunt’s re- 
quest, from the pretty furniture, and superintended the hanging of snowy 
muslin curtains in the windows ; then there was no more to be done any- 
where, I was sure. 

Harold would come by the coach at six in the evening. Tea was to be 
ready for him, and more substantial fare. I had first smilingly, then 
gravely, to remonstrate with my aunt about the over-abundance of eata- 
bles she wanted to provide. 

“ Gentlemen had such appetites—when they came off long journeys, 
especially,’’ she said. 

I put off my black dress that day. Early in the afternoon aunt and I 
went up to make our toilettes. I looked anxiously at my face in the 
glass. Country air had done something for me. The hue of my skio 
was freshened, and my cheeks boasted a little colour. I put on a pretty 
new dress, the tint of which suited me. It was not too bright, too dingy, 
or too delicate. My brown hair (I had plenty of it then) I braided very 
carefully. I fastened my soft lace collar with a pretty brooch—not the 
grand one, but one of Harold’s presents, nevertheless. I had protected 
my hands carefully since the first morning, and the scars of the scratches 
had disappeared from them and from my cheek, and the transparent lace 
sleeves fell cloudily and becomingly down over those hands he admired. 
How carefully I looked at myself—scrutinisingly and gravely—till the 
very gravity of my poor face provoked me to laughter. But I thought 
of Harold—fancied him—so grand and tall and handsome—standing be- 
side me, and turned away from the glass, disconsolately sighing out, 
‘“* What can he find in poor little me!’ I gathered a dark red rose from 
beneath my window, and put it in my hair, but without venturing to 
look at myself again. 

I was warm ; for it was a very brilliantly-sunny afternoon—but a deli- 
cious breeze came in at the open casement ; so I sat down there to read. 
I had a book Harold had given me “‘ because every one was talking 
about it”—a new poem—in my hand. I had not much cared to read it, 
as he had not done so, and I should not be following where his eyes and 
thoughts had gone before. I had had the book a moath and had not 
opened it ; and now I turned over the leaves, carelessly, at first, but my 
attention was soon caught. 

I have that book lying by me as I write—it delights me still. I can 
read it more aright now, but not with the interest of feeling of that time. 
I had wanted to forget my sickening expectation for a little while. I 
was soon completely absorbed, forgetting even the giver of that as of all 
|my other pleasures. Is it not often the way of the world to forget the 

giver in his gifts? 

It was not a book to be easily read, understood, and forgotten. It 
called out all the power of my nature. I read on breathlessly, only, 
— my eyes were dim, pausing to look up and out over the wavering 
and. 

My aunt knocked at my door, and then came in, saying : 
“I would not disturb you before, Annie; but now it is nearly six I 
thought you could not know how late it was.” 

“ Indeed I did not,” I answered. “It is so very, very beautiful.” 

“ What is, my love?” 

“This book I have been reading—a poem Harold gave me; we must 
take it away with us: he must read it—we will read it together.” 

“Then he likes poetry as well.as you do?” asked my aunt. 

“ Of course,” I answered, confidently. 

“ How nicely you look! Iam sure he will be pleased. But you are 
so like your mother! The brow and eyes are hers exactly, and ——” 

“ You do think I look well ?—really, dear aunt? Better than the fit- 
tle, dusty, dusky traveller who stood at your door a fortnight since to- 
morrow?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes; you are not like the same creature.”’ 

“Tam very glad you think I look well.”’ 

I picked up the book reverently (I had dropped it when Aunt Aston 
startled me), and pat it with things I was tu take away with me; and 
then we went down-stairs. 

I walked up and down the room while we waited—I could not sit still. 
The rumbling of wheels reached us in the country sileace, while the 
coach was a long way off. But it was at the gate at last. Harold jamped 
off almost before it stopped, much to aunt’s alarm, who was peeping shyly 
out from behind the curtains. I did not kaow if I ran out, or stood still, 
or what I did; I only knew that soon I was gathered within Harold’s 
arms, and then held off at a little distance and examined. I raised my 
eyes inquiringly to his ; I was soon sure that he was satisfied, and glad 
to = them down, because the hot blood would rush blindingly across 
my face. 

Then he introduced himself to my aunt, and thanked her so heartily 
and cordially that tears sprang to her blue eyes, for having taken such 
excellent care, as my appearance testified to, cf me. And when he sat 
down she forgot how tall he was, and how afraid of him she had been, 
and they chatted away easily and gaily: and all the while my hand was 
clasped so close and tight in his! We had tea, and then we—Harold and 
I—went out into the hay-fields. Aunt ran after us to the door to beg 
Harold to take care not to knock his head as he went out; and he 
laughed his honest laugh, and she went smiling back, and up-stairs into 
my room, to make some Jast arrangements forme. The hay-fields that 
night! For neither of us were there ever such hay-fields again. Ob, my 
husband, you were happy then! 

Next day we were married. I said farewell to my good aunt, to pretty 
Ilton, to bluff Mr. Swayne, and we went forth—he and I. For a little 
while I mused over the anxious, sad expression of Aunt Aston’s face, but 
soon forgot to wonder at it any longer. 








A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 
ON THE NORTH CAPE OF LAPLAND. 


If the reader will refer to a map of Europe, he will perceive that con- 
siderably beyond the Arctic circle commences the province of Finmark 
(Maritime Lapland), which is the most northern portion of our quarter 
of the globe. Finmark is a horribly desolate country ; wild, rugged, 
gloomily romantic, mountainous, and devoid of the least capability of 
cultivation, being covered with snow the greater part of the year. It is, 
of course, very sparsely inhabited, the total population being estimated 
at less than 30,000, including Norwegians, Danee, Laplanders, Qvanero 
(the latter people were originally colonists from Finland), and a number 
of our own English countrymen, who are settled at the great copper- 
mines on the Alten-fiord, latitude 70° N. Finmark is wonderfully in- 
dented with jiords, or firths, runniog far inland, and along its truly 
savage coasts are many islands of all sizes, chiefly composed of masses of 
solid rock, risiag to considerable altitudes. Oa one of these islands call- 
ed Qvalo (Whale Island), is situated the only town, and consequently 
the capital of Finmark, called Hammerfest. It has a population of 
twelve or thirteen hundred people, and being the only entrepot of a great 
extent of country, is a place of brisk traffic, trade being mainly carried 
on by barter, so far as the native inhabitants are concerned ; and the 
merchants export immense quantities of stock-fish, reindeer, and bear- 
skins, oil, bones, &c., receiving manufactured goods, coal, salt, &c., in re- 
turn, from Eogland ; and rye-meal, flax, &c., from Russia, which is near 
—only too near—neighbour of Finmark. 

Again refer to the map, and you will observe an island lying north of 
the extremity of the mainland of Finmark—itself the northern termina- 
tion of the European continent—of a very peculiar-shape, for it bears, on 
paper, a surprising resemblance to a buman band, cut off at the wrist, 
only the thumb is a-wanting. That is the island of Mager, separated by 
Magero Sund from the mainland ; and the extremity of one of the fingers, 
as we may call them, is the world-renowned North Cape of Lapland. The 
island of Mager is some score of miles long, and about half a score 
in breadth. On the southern part of it there is a fish-curing sta- 
tion, named Giesvohr, where a couple of hundred people are em- 
ployed in the brief and fervent summer season, but only a dozen 
or two reside during the winter. There are no other inhabitants of 
the island, except a solitar Lapland family, who havea gamme, or 
hut, at a place called Sandbright, but we do not know whether they reside 





throughout the year there. Well do we remember visiting that gamme ! 
A more dreary, uninviting, dismal, heart-depressing locality than that in 
which it is situated, cannot well be imagined. Indeed the followin 
—_ of Sir Walter Scott are generally applicable to the whole island of 
Mager :— 
“ All is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring's sweet dew, 
That clothe, with many a varied hue, 
The bleakest mountain side!” 


Mager. To the reverse, fearfully desolate and savage as is the island 
throughout, the glorious luminary shines without any interval for many 
successive weeks in summer, and in sheltered valleys the heat is some- 
times almost tropical. 

Thus far we have written by way of introduction to the story we wish 
torelate. Were Finmark and its islands better known to the well-in- 
formed English reader than they actually are, it would be sheer imperti- 
nence on our part to preface a story as we have done, but we are quite 
sure that the majority of our readers will not object to our prefatory 
a And now for our Midnight Adventure on the North Cape of 

apland., 

Rarely indeed do any of the Norwegians, or other dwellers on the 
nortbern shores of Finmark, visit the North Cape, and far more rare is it 
for strangers to find their way thither. From the period when Acerbi, 
the Italian, visited the Cape, down to the present time, at various inter- 
vals a solitary traveller—generally young, adventurous, and enthusiastic 
—has followed in bis footsteps, Perhaps the most remarkable man who 
ever stood on the North Cape was Louis Philippe, late ex-king of the 
French. It is now about sixty years since he visited Finmark, as a wan- 
dering exile, calling himself Herr Miller; and it is a pleasing trait in his 
character that, when seated on the throne of France, he gratefully re- 
membered the hospitalities he had experienced in the far north, and sent 
presents as souvenirs of his visit to various dwellers in Finmark. One of 
these—a magnificent bronze bust, of colossal size, of Louis Philippe, as 
king—we ourselves saw, at Herr Uiich’s bouse, at Havosand, which is, 
by the way, the most northern gentleman’s residence in the world. Of 
late years a Norwegian mail steamer bas plied, during the summer months, 
as far as Hammertest, but it hardly ever happens that any of the travel- 
lers, who avail themselves of this invaluable medium of voyaging 
so far north, screw up suflicient resolution to proceed onward to the 
North Cape. One reason is, that the steamer returns southward in 
two or three days, and thus there would not possibly be time to visit 
the Cape and be back soon enough to embark in her ; and no less an in- 
terval than three weeks would elapse ere she again returned to Hammer- 
fest—a space of time which few strangers could profitably, or agreeably, 
or comfortably, or patiently, pass ia such a locality. But another, and 
we suspect equally potent reason, is the dread and aversion of gentlemen, 
unaccustomed to the sea, to endure some degree of physical hardship, and 
privation, and risk, by sailing in an open boat to and from the Cape, as 
the voyage is sure to occupy four to six days at least, and in the event of 
head winds and stormy weather, the unfortunate adventurers may be de- 
tained double that time. A Spainard, who visited the Cape, from Ham- 
merfest, about the year 1847, was actually ten days on the voyage, and, 
9 the crew of the buat, suffered much from exposure and priva- 

ion. 

But is has happened once or twice that English gentlemen have coast- 
ed up to Hammerfest, in their yachts, and thence visited the Cape. The 
reader will be good enough to understand that we now, in our quality of 
chronicler, intend to accompany one of these yachts. We will call her the 
Seabird, if you please. She was a beautiful little schooner, of fifty tons’ 
register, a craft to “ fill the eye” of any naatical amateur of taste and 
judgment. Her crew comprised a master. mate, and eight men, all prime 
seamen, as English yachtemen invariably are ; and fastidiously ship-shape 
did they keep * the rigging and apparel” of the craft they manned. Her 
tapering spars raked with mathematical accuracy, and not aspot of dirt 
or tar blemished their varnish ; every shroud, stay, and backstay, was 
tautened straight as a line drawn on paper ; every yard, boom, and gaff, 
was adjusted to the proper angle with painstaking nicety ; every snowy 
sail was folded so as to present a “ bunt,’”’ and a “stom,” which would 
have satisfied the most hypercritical nautical martioet afloat ; the fall of 
every tackle was ‘ bowsed”’ till it did not require the pull of another 
ounce : every bit of running rigging was accurately in its place ; eve 
yee on deck was handsomely coiled away in French-fakes ; every hand- 
spike and loose articles was in its exact position ; the brass rails around 
the quarters, and the brass signal carronades, aud brass cover to the 
binnacle, were dazzlingly polished ; and as to the deck itself, it was holy- 
stoned to such a degree that it might be said, without any mere figure of 
speech, that the driven snow was hardly whiter, and that it was so clean 
that you might have dined off it without plates! In a word, the Seabird 
wasa perfect model of a crack yacht ; and when we have said that, 
we have said enough. The reader will understand that we describe her 
as she lay at anchor, in the harbour at Hammerfest. 

The proprietor of this beautiful pleasure-craft was Lord Silverton, a 
scion of a certain great ducal family. His lordship had, from his earliest 
years, manifested a predilection for the sea; and to the sea he was ac- 
cordingly sent, as a naval cadet, but the @aptain of the liner happening 
to be one of the Benbow school—a man who had worked his way aft from 
the hawse-holes—treated his “ young gentlemen ”’ like cabin-boys, and 
so thoroughly disgusted Lord Silverton with “the service,” that his lordship 
cast his dirk into the sea, and bade adieu for ever to the anchor-batton of 
Her Majesty’s royal navy. Whether a future Nelson was thus lost to Great 
Britain we will not undertake to assert ; but judging from what we have 
seen of his lordship, we think, that under happier auspices, he would un- 
doubtedly have become a very able officer. As it was, his tastes clung to 
him, and he speedily purchased a yacht, and went cruising to and fro in 
tae narrow seas, occasionally varying his trips by ranuing up the Medi- 
terranean, or by visiting Madeira, or the Azores, or even the Canaries. 
When the gold-fever broke out in Australia, he talked of even doubling 
Good Hope, and anchoring, some fine morning, off a Melbourne wharf— 
unless the draught of the Seabird prevented ber sailing beyond Hobson’s 
Bay ; but somehow his lordship’s enthusiasm cooled, and instead of sail- 
ing southward, he invited a party of gay young friends to accompany 
him on a cruise beyond the Arctic Circle. Accordingly, they sailed trom 
the Humber, coasted aloug to the Firth of Forth, where they anchored a 
few days to enjoy the dissipations of the Modern Athens; thence they 
proceeded northward, touched at the Orkneys, and at Lerwick ; again 
onward to Iceland, where they visited Reikiavik, Mount Hecla, and the 
Geysers, and proaounced each and alla terrible bore ; and eo they bore 
(we protest this is the first pua we ever perpetrated!) away for the coast 
of Norway, aud beat up between many other isles and the mainland 
(Fastland, as the Norsemen call it), until they arrived at Hammerfest, 
where we, and, through our introduction, the reader, now make their 
acquaintance. 

Lord Silverton was a fine young fellow of three-and-twenty ; gallant, 
generous, and warm-hearted, but a little b/asé—which was no wonder, 
considering he has done nothing but cruise about (pour passer le temps, 
as the French say) from port to port the last four years. On the present 
cruise five friends accompanied him. We must name and characterise 
them in asingle sentence. The seaior, and highest in rank, to whom the 
pas is due on these grounds, if, on no other, was Sir Marmaduke Muddle, 
Bart., a remarkably thick-headed magnate, whose family mansion was 
buried in the wilds of Wiltshire; next came the Honourable de Lady 
Lumbercourt, who, in mental calibre, was a very fit companion to the 
baronet ; thirdly, we must rank Captain Wildair, of the 177th regiment, 
a very noble-looking fellow, yet young in years, but we fear old enough 
in all imaginable experience of this world and the iniquities thereof ; the 
fourth was Ferdinand Fribble, Esquire, a frivolous-dandy, who, although 
descended from a race of heroic ancestors, on his mother’s side at least, 
was certainly intended by nature to follow the profession of a man-milli- 
ner, or perruquier, or some other equally effeminate calling ; and, lastly, 
the fifth was—who, reader? Do you suspect that our name should fill 
the blank? If so, we vlithely forgive your very natural suspicion, but, 
mind you, we neither assert, nor do we admit, that we were the Mr. Blank 
alluded to. i 

There were yet two other individuals aboard the yacht, each indispen- 
sable to the comfort of my lord and his friends. These were the steward 
and the French cook, one Mousieur Blancmange, a little, dancing, chatter- 
ing, and exceedingly consequential chef de-cuisine, who had been tempt- 
ed by a high salary to resign his situation in a London club, where be 
was second cook, and adveature on de salt vatere of the vide mare, (as 
he himself said ;) and verily poor Monsieur Blancmange had need of a 
handsome honorarium to reconcile him to the life he led in the yacht. 
Like many of his countrymen, he bad an innate horror of de salt vatere, 
and in rough weather he suffered a real martyrdom ; and what was worse, 





* The writer begs to add that he has personally visited the remote and lit- 





tle-known scenes described in this paper, and he has faithfully described the 
North Cape aad all other localities introduced in the present narrative. 


But, as we shall have occasion to show, the summer sun is not denied to- 
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far from being pitied, he was jeered at by everybody on board on such 
occasions. As to the thousand and-one minor miseries and indignities 
to which Monsieur Blancmange was victim on de salt vatere, we have 
not epace to allude ; but we may add that the exercise of his art was con- 
fined to the service of the gentlemen in the yacht, the crew having a cook 
of their owa. No despicable portion, however, of the choice delicacies 
em by monsieur for the cabin, found their way to the forecastle—as 
8 the case in all yachts—where they had ample justice done to their un- 
deniable merits by the tarry-breeked gourmands, who, however much 
they might despise and sneer at Mons. Blancmange as an individual, fully 
appreciated the artistic triumphs of bis professional labours. 

After spending a week at Hammerfest (where they committed so many 
thoroughly English freaks that they will be remembered as “ mad Eng- 
lishmen” a generation or two hence,) Lord Silverton and his friends 
made up their minds to visit the North Cape. Accordingly, they engaged 
@ pilot, and as he could not speak a word of English, they next iaduced 
one Herr Klingmager, a very respectable young Norwegian merchant of 
the place, who spoke excellent English, to accompany them on the footing 
of a guest, and to act as interpreter. 

The Seabird had a pleasaat run until she approached the coast of Ma- 
geré, when the wind chopped dead abead, aud blew so violently that 
the pilot thought it prudent to steer out to sea ; and for eight-and-forty 
hours the yacht was beating about out of sight of any land. At length a 
fair and gentle breeze succeeded the fierce northeaster, and once more the 
bonny Seabird coasted along Magero. Beyond the desolate bay of Sand- 
bugt the voyagers beheld the long, low, rocky promontory called Knivek- 

“jeerodden, which actually projects further north than the cape itself. 
Sharply rounding Kuivekjcerodden, (pray don’t attempt, O English reader, 
to pronounce the name aloud, lest it should loosen your teeth !) the yacht 
entered on the waters of an enormous bay, formed by the promontory on 
one side and the Cape on the other. The whole party were assembled on 
deck, and not one of them but uttered exclamations of astonishment and 
admiration, as the Cape itself stood revealed in all its stupendous magni- 
tude and majesty. 

“ Tremendous!” ejaculated Lord Silverton. “ Barke should have be- 
neld the North Cape ere he penned his celebrated essay. It would have 
given him some new ideas of the sublime!” 

‘Tis worth travelling a thousand miles to see !” enthusiastically pro- 
tested Captain Wildair ; and d/asé as he was, or fancied himself to be, 
= felt the luxury of a perfectly uew sensation, to his own great sur- 

rise. 
sar Well, pon honour, it really is—aw!—something worth looking at, 
eb?” chimed Sir Marmaduke Muddle, staring poiat-blank with the air of 
a@ man who required time for his dull faculties to become sufficiently 
aroused to enabie him to appreciate so novel and wonderful a sight. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Fribble, abstractedly dropping his cigar 
overboard ; and after a moment's pause he emphatically added—* By 
Jupiter Pluvius! isu’t it a stunner?” He said no more ; his eloquence 
was exhausted. But he continued to shake his head in feeble admiration, 
yet could not shake any fresh idea out of such an empty receptacle. 

As to the Honourablede Laly Lumbercourt, he roared for the steward 
to bring him his sketching materials ; but hardly had he made a dozen 
apiawling strokes with a crayon, ere he roundly swore that no man living 
could sketch artistically when afloat ; and then he suggested that a bum- 
per of champagne would stimulate their intellectual jfaculties, and enable 
them to more intensely enjoy and appreciate the eighth wonder of the 
world. The Wiltshire Baronet cried * Hear! hear!” in so deep a bass 
that the unwonted sounds rolled over the waters of the bay and were re- 
verberated from the stern precipices that enclosed it. Merrily flew cham- 
pagne corks, and charmingly did the vintage of the sunny south foam and 

ubble ’neath the shadow of the Cape! 


. * + * * * * + 


Whilst this episode was taking place, the Seabird gently crossed the 
bay, and soon approached within a few hundred yards of the shore. The 
adventurers bad now an imposing view of the magnificent creation of na- 
ture—or, rather let us say, work of the Almighty Hand, for we detest 
the philosophical jargon that attributes this aud that to Nature, instead 
of plainly and honestly saying that it is a creation of the Divine Being 
—which they had voyaged so far to behold. They perceived that the 
Cape was two or three miles in length, and that the western side rose 
very precipitously—in fact, nearly perpendicularly for the last mile or 
ao of ite length, and the summit grad lowered towards the extremi- 
ty. The geberal height of the Cape was from twelve hundred feet up~ 
wards ; aud when the reader bears in mind that it is all solid rock, he 
will have some conception of its overpowering grandeur. In colour it is 
dark grey, and the pure white snow, which clung in‘vast rifts and patches 
to the ledges and clefts, contrasted finely with its sombre hue. 

Before landing, Lord Silverton wished to sail round the termination of 
the Cape ; and accordingly the yacht very slowly—for the wind being 
from the S.E. had little power—coasted along beneath the black shadow 
of the mighty rock ; and asit neared the northern point, even the most 
insensate being on board felt a profound sensation of awe ; for on a near 
approach the frowning rock appeared to almost overhang the sea, and to 
threaten to annihilate all within its shade. When they had rounded the 
extremity, fresh exclamations of amazement burst from the party, as they 
gazed upward, and upward, and yet upward, at the termination—so im- 
mense that the quickest eye can only embrace its bulk by degrees—and 
noted what feariul witness its weather-beaten, rugged, yet nearly perpen- 
dicular front, bore to the countless centuries of time that must have 
elapsed since it first bade defiance to the terrific violence of the Arctic 
Ocean. At the base of this extremity, and trending eastward, is a range 
of jagged rocks, nowhere rising above a score of feet above the level of 
the sea. You may land—as we have landed—on these rocks, and wander 
bout under the base of the Cape ; and if you only once look steadily up- 
ward, you will expeyience a thrilling sensation of inexpressible awe and 

wonder that you never will forget as long as you live. Very dangerous 
and difficult is it to land here, however, even in the calmest weather, as 
there is great risk of the boat being staved to atoms by the heavy roll of 
the waves against the rocks. 

Their curiosity satisfied, the yachters returned under the shadow of the 

Cape, and cast anchor, near to a landing place, at about a mile-and-a- 
half from its termination. They had reselved to pass a night on its sum- 
mit at the extremity—and when that was un fait accompli they felt that 
they would at least have done something that exceedingly few living 
beings of any nation whatever could say they had performed. Prepara- 
tions were actively made. Materials for a sumptuous supper and break- 
fast were (with the aid-of Monsieur Blancmange, who, somehow, had 
postponed the execation of his threat to “kill, poison. shoot, hang him- 


self,”) conveyed ashore in the boat, and the gentlemen provided them- busy communities swept away and forgotten, that primeval nature may 


selves with warm overcoats and all other accessories to comfort that they 
could think of. 


“Now, gentlemen,” said Lord Silverton, when his guests were all 


grouped together, ready to quit the yacht, “ you will, I hope, remember | are giving way to the wilder species. A mountain, it is found, pays bet- 


the old saying that our Scotch friends quoted to us at Edinburgh when 


we ascended Arthur’s Seat— Set @ stout heart toa steep brae!’—for you | sheep, deer, grouse, and the black cock heve fairly ousted man. No 
must be aware that going upa softly-grassed ascent like Arthur’s Seat | doubt a man may do what he likes with his own, and no doubt it is 
It is now seven o’clock, | much better to breed these pretty creatures for the purpose of hunting 


is mere child’s play to what is betore us. 
and ——” 


“ Yes, it is seven o’clock, sure enough,” interrupted Sir Marmaduke | lies, for any profit that is likely to come of them. Yet the nation cannot 
Muddle, consulting his old family repeater, “ but is it night or morning, | look on with absolute indifference at the extinction of her people. Eng- 
Silverton? for hang me if I have ever been quite sure which was which | land is not very sentimental. 


during the last three weeks !’’ 


ship. 


puzzled as myself on this point.” 


The gentlemen appealed to frankly assented; and lest the reader| train. A tame lion is a very poor beast, and in these hangers-on of the 
should be inclined to think them greater ninnies than they actually were, | kitchen it is not easy, or, at least, not very pleasant, to recognize the 
we will at ouce say that it is mo¢ an easy matter for a stranger to know | race that has existed in insulation and almost integrity for a thousand 
at all times whether it is morning or evening in the latitude of the North 
Cape during the summer season. This is a startling assertion, and yet 
we know, by personal experience, that it is literally true ; and we will 
re pad explain why. During about nine weeks ia summer the sun never | their ancient costume,—doubtless the very same in which Brennus des- 
dau’ 2 eee above the horizon, and in the middle portion of this | troyed Rome, and that peculiar hardihood which is supposed to dispense 
pon Me reg hundred hours, more or less!) the glorious orb has a very | with the most essential part of modern clothing ; but they are hardly to 
= A w - 4 at midnight. To a stranger there is literally nothing on | be found, except in a regiment in the Crimea, by no means exclusively 

ay nal face of sea, land, or sky, to enable him to distinguish night | Highlanders, and a few men and boys, who just wear the tartan to impose 
an a v: y were about to say ; but it is more correct to say there is| on, or adorn the household of, the wealthy Englishman who has the shoot- 
Pparent difference between any portion of twenty-four hours except ing for the season. After the rebellion of 1745 it was estimated that the 
npatne, es ene E As regards our individual | clans could bring into the field considerably more than 30,000 ablebodied 
fe point wie eoutess that we sometimes were exceedingly doubtful on! men. They have long been unable to keep up the small “ Highland ” 
P ’ en the sun happened to be obscured by clouds for many | Brigade without the aid of other races. 


the height of the sun above the borizon. 


hours ; but as we le 


“Pray don’t be a fool, Muddle!” rather warmly exclaimed his lord- | something is to be said fr a sentimental penchant for the wilder scenes 


P = . : 
“Tain’t a fool, Silverton,” testily replied the baronet. “ Ask Fribble, | that the old race of Highlanders, that has contributed so much to our 
or Lumbercourt here, and they will confess that they have been as much poetry at home and our glory abroad, should be reduced to a few game- 


da solitary wandering life, we soon learnt to caleu- | and the other day a Fraser traversed the whole Lovat country with a re- 


time, for the former go to sleep, and the latter close their petale, when | 
night is at hand.” 
“ Night!” muttered the baronet, “well, I ain’t a poet and sentimen-— 
talist like Silverton here ; and, by George, I begin to grow sick of your 

perpetual suolight, and to long for a good honest Eaglish night—a real | 
night, Herr Klingmager—by way of a change.” | 
“1 do not wonder at your feeling tbat desire, Sir Marmadake,”’ an- | 
swered the Norwegian, for when the novelty of gazing on the midnight | 
sun has worn off, an Englishman goon votes it a bore, and sighs for bis | 
own bative twilight and dark dewy night. But yeu must recollect that | 
here in winter there is a real dark night, of a length corresponding with 

the one long day of summer. Duriug that dismal period the sun never 

projects a single beam above the level of the horizon, and, but for the au- 

rora borealis aud the stars, all would be as dark as a November midnight 

in England. Ah, sir, come here in winter ——” 

“No, by George, I’d sooner spend December at the bottom of the 

deepest coalpit in Northumberland !” 

“ Come, gentlemen, enough of thie,” said Lord Silverton. “It is high 

time we landed, for I am resolved to stand on the extremity of the Cape 

in the blaze of the sun exactly at midnight. I wouldn’t miss doing that 

for a thousand pounds!” 

“ Bravo!’’ let’s make a night of it, and astonish the natives !’’ shouted 

the Honourable de Laly Lumbercourt. 

“ There are no natives here to astonish,” quietly remarked Herr Kliag- 

mager ; “ but possibly we may meet with bears, or with Laplanders, and 

they will be sufficiently astonished, I do not doubt.” 

All necessary materials for *‘ making a night of it,” were already 

landed, and the hilarious party quickly followed. Kerr Klingmager 

told them that it would be necessary to make a gradual oblique ascent of 
several miles, in order to attain the level of the Cape, as it was impossi- 

ble to ascend directly from the landing-place. To this, Sir Marmaduke 

Muddle dissented, swearing lustily that, for the honour of Wiltshire, be 

would set them the example of scaling the Cape straight from where 
they stood. 

Lord Silverton, who had been keenly surveying the precipitous ascent, 

hastily lowered his telescope, and iu a tone of ill-disguised contempt, 

cried— 

** Once more, Muddle, I do entreat that you will not make a fool of 
yourse!f! A catamount could not climb up this part of the Cape.” 

“TI tell you I ain’t a fool, Silverton, and—and—you are always a- 
snubbing me, you are!’’ whined the baronet, like a great lubberly school- 

boy. “ I know I can do it, and, by George, I will.” 

The obstinate and conceited Muddle (who was big enough, and tall 
enough, and stupid enough, to have become a lifeguardsman of Queen 
Victoria, or a drayman of Barclay and Perkins, or a giant in a travelling 

caravan), despising alike remonstrance and ridicule, dashed upward, the 

slope leading to the real base of the rock; and so long as he had footing 
among the débris he got along wonderfully well; but hardly had he 

climbed a score of feet up the rugged rock itself, ere he slipped, and rolled 
bodily downwards, until his head struck violently against a fragment of 
rock ; and this brought him to an anchor, and he laid apparently insea- 

sible until his friends came to his aid and revived bim by pouring cognac 
down his throat. Happily, no bones were broken, but he was handsomely 
bruised and battered. As to his head, fora reason we need not expressly 

name, it had suffered little damage, and after he had vigorously rubbed 
it, amid the smothered laughter of the company, he started to his feet, 

and shaking his fist menacingly at the rock, sullenly limped in silence 

in the proper direction ; nor did he utter a single word, either of obser- 

vation or reply, until the whole party, panting, and foot-sore, and weary 

with a most toilsome roundabout ascent that occupied a couple of hours, 
at length reached the level of the Cape, and came to a temporary halt. 
Then it was that tbe crestfallen Muddle, throwing his huge frame down like 
a log on the mossy surface of the rock—an act which so sharply reminded 
him of his bruises tbat he emitted an involuntary dismal groan—diligently 
wiped his steaming forehead, and audibly, and from the bottom of his 
heart, expressed a most fervent wish that the North Cape had never ex- 
isted, or that he had not consented to make one of a party of sentimental 
Quixotic fools bent on exploring it. Next, he muttered his belief that 
some of them would tumble from the precipices and break their necks, or 
that Laplanders would shoot them, or hungry bears devour them ; “ and, 
by/George,-serve ’em right !’’—T~ be concluded next week. 





A HIGHLAND FLING BY THE “ TIMES.” 

“ The city of Bruges’’—we are not quoting from any one handbook in 
particular—* presents a deserted and melancholy appearance. Its popu- 
lation of 60,000 is now reduced to less than a third of that number ; its 
trade has sought other channels; its nobles have fled ; men-at-arms no 
lenger clear the way for their pompous retinues ; the silent streets echo 
to the sound of the solitary footstep ; and the most picturesque variety 
of doorways, windows, and gables cannot detain the tourist speeding on- 
wards in quest of objects more calculated to cheer and invigorate. Its 
glories are those of the past, and its beauty that of a monument.” This 
is the sort of reflection that most people make on the place when they 
have satisfied their curiosity and set their faces towards the Rhine. But 
what would be said if Bruges, having been required to supply a few con- 
scripts to the army, had begged to be excused on account of the utter 
want of ablebodied men; or if, having suffered some robberies, it begged 
for the loan of some gendarmes? What would be said, further, if some 
admirers of the past had revived the old tournaments and baronial pomp 
of the place, and by the aid of a theatrical tailor from Paris had dressed 
up a number of gardeners, shopmen, railway porters, and strangers al- 
lured by the spectacle, in the disguise of knights and squires, and made old 
Bruges look for an hour what it was ages ago, or, at least, what we chose 
to fancy it looked like? It would be thought as great a mockery as when 
age is dressed up in the ornaments of youth, and the sepulchre invaded 
by convivial enjoyment. To what purpose, our readers will have asked 
by this time, these reflections on a poor old city? They are suggested 
to us by what we see, and hear, and read of in another place, as much a 
shadow of the past, as deserted, as Bruges itself, and treated somewhat 
after the fashion we have described. 

If we want men for our armies—and we do want men—we must go to 
Manchester, or Birmingham, to the streets and lanes of this metropolis,— 
anywhere, but not to the Highlands of Scotland. You may there go a long 
day’s journey and literally not see a house or a man. House and man 
have been there, but are there no more. Valleys have been cleared, vil- 
lages effaced, the plough and the spade driven into exile, fields, gardens, 


resume ber stern sway. Ia the last age, and the age before that, it was 
all for sheep ; and it was economy that triumphed over all other human 
considerations. In the present age the sheep themselves in many places 


ter as a “shooting” than as a sheep walk, and so, with a brief intervai of 
and shooting them than to harbour a few hundred poor Christian fami- 
c She does not sit, like Rachel, weeping for 
her children and refusing to be comforted because they are not ; but, if 


of nature and forms of anima! life, we may also be excused some regrets 


keepers, gillies, guides, boatmen, and the rest of the pampered menial 


ears or more, and that only a century ago marched into the heart of 
ogland and threatened the metropolis. 
We are proud of our Highlanders—of their stature, their fiue bearing, 


The Frasers could muster 900; 


“ It is seven o'clock in the evening, sir ;” explained Herr Klingmager, | the country now produced nothing else. Such @ depopulation is all the 
smiling. “The birds and the flowers,” added he, “ never mistake the more remarkable in the face of an immense increase in 





other parts of 
these isles. Part of this famous race bas mixed with the great stream of 
emigrants, and now contribates to the sinew and bone of Cauada or the 
neighbouring republic. Part is still more lost fa our great towns. For 
such a loss it is bat poor amends to hear that a few score wealth 
bs are having good sport and are distributing grouse to 
riende. 

With the fact of this depopulation not only flagrant, and already show- 

ing itself in the difficulty of keeping up the so-called Highland mb 
we confess it is not with the most respectful feelings that we re, the 
anoual gatherings of the clans, though conducted with laadable spirit, 
and graced with the presence of Royalty. When we are told in pompous 
paragraphs of such a clan marching under its chief, encamping on the 
green sward, and taking up a position next day on some magnificent 
highland plateau—of other bodies of fiae stalwart Highlanders, animated 
by bagpipes and banners, effecting a janction happily on the same spot, 
and the whole forming a square of military dimensions, one naturally in- 
dulges a hope that these noisy demonstrations will end in something more 
than throwing the hammer, putting the stone, tossing the caber, foot 
races, or even in that wonderful sword dance which seems so im ble 
to explain to those who have not seen it. We have no doubt that all 
these things would be done quite as well at Astley’s. They happen jast 
now to be exhibitions of which the supply fally equals the d If 
the “ Royal Property” were opened for Highland games next Monday, 
we have no doubt the performers would be many, the company few. But 
we happen to want something else. We want men to fight the Russians. — 
Does the display on the green before Mar Castle represent the aid which 
our army has received from this old stock of warriors? 
We would much rather hear of a Forbes Highlander, or a Farquhar- 
son Higblander, or a Duff Highlander doing a few serviceable feats in the 
Crimea than playing at schoolboys’ games, or performing ridiculous aa- 
tics over a couple of drawn swords. We confess to a want of faith in 
these gatherings. Perhaps we have seen too many dramatic perform- 
ances, and are sick of shows. But what else is this but ashow? The 
thing kept up is not the race; not its numbers; not its old pursuits, as 
far as they were honest ; not its military ardour; not even its habita- 
tions and social conditions; but merely the tailor’s and posture-master’s 
part in the affair—the tartans, the hammer, the stone, the caber, and the 
grand ball, “as usual.” Would that a few owners of Scotch coanties 
would learn to care for the Highlander after a worthier fashion—for the 
man, and not for his toggery and tricks! No doubt, if it were lawful 
and customary to stalk, hunt, and shoot down Highlanders for sport, they 
would be effectually preserved, and every device of walling, paling, and 
trenching, every art of legislation, would be employed to keep them in, 
instead of driving them out. But surely the nation has an equal interest 
in preserving the race for the sad, but necessary sport of war. Ill adapt- 
ed and indisposed as they are for regular labour, we want them to de- 
fend their country and the liberties of Europe. What a spectacle it 
would have been—how worthy of the Royal preseace—had the Highland- 
ers assembled at Braemar, or a moderate proportion of them, marched on 
to the nearest depét, on their way to the Crimea! The excuse, of course, 
is, there would be hardly any left in the neighbourhood ; but in that case 
what is the worth of the demonstration ?— Times, Sept. 21. 








THE ROYAL ROAD THROUGH ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
Scene—A Castle in the Scottish Highlands. An illustrious Pair at 
breakfast. 

Il, Lady (throwing down the Times).—How very provoking ! 

Il. Consort (pausing in the middle of a venison party).—Hein ? 
La.—Where do you think, papa, those stupid men propose making the 
new road across St. James’s Park ? 

Cons.—Mamma, I cannot conceive how they could possibly take a 
wrong direction. 

La.—Would you believe it?—they are actually going to cut the Park 
in two by a road to lead from Birdcage walk right through the gardens 
to a point between St. James’s Palace and Marlborough House ! 

Cons.—But they will have the ornamental water ia their way. Aba! 

La.—They are going to throw a bridge over that. Fancy! 

Cons.—What! cut up those beautiful gardens, disturb their quiet, dis- 
figure them with a great unsightly bridge? Ob, what terrible want-of. 
taste and judgment to create@ nai and establish an eyesore in that 
delightful spot! : 

La.—So needlessly, too, since the proper line for the new road is ob- 
vious. P 

Cons.—In front of Backingham Palace, of course? 

La.—Undoubtedly. The railing would keep the traffic sufficiently far 
from the Palace, and the sight without the noise would be agreeable. 

Cons.—1 like the sight of the noble British public. 

La.—I should think you did— the dear, generous public! Such a good 
kind, delightful public as that !—to have one of its favourite places of re- 
sort spoiled! Oh! I’ve mo patience with that stupid board. 

Cons.—The board must be a wooden-board. 

La. (remonstratively.)—Oh! Bat it’s too serious a matter for joking, 
What will our friends over the water think of such barbarism? W 
will Napoleon say the next time he comes? Fancy anybody prog osin; 
to him to bisect—isn’t that the word ?—the Place de la Conc ! 

Cons.—He would probably bisect the booby for his pains. 

La.—Weil, this thing must not be. Only think how happily we 
situated in comparison with our friend whose name I mentioned just 
and others—al! our head-work done for us—no trouble beyond a litt 
ceremony—wanting no gratification that an opulent nation can bestow 
we, surrounded with every comfort and cenvenience must not allow 
any interference with the pleasure and enjoyment of our public. Wee 
do no wrong ourselves ; and we won’t, if we can help it, let others do 

Cons.—A thoroughfare in front of the Palace would be so 
pleasanter. How pleased I should be if yonder road, which winds so 
around our dwelling, could be brought within a shorter distance of 
windows. What finer figure in a princely landscape than a picture 
peasantry ? ; : 

La.—Spoken with that feeling for the Fine Arts for which you aree 
brated. Well, as I said, we must put astop to this. Pray write in 
to Sir Benjamin, and tell him we say so. 

Cons.—I will, mine love, so soon as ever I have done my bre 
Punch. 


Oo - 


AFRICAN EXPLORERS: BARTH AND VOGEL. 


A telegraphic despatch from Dr. H. Barth, dated “ Marseilles, 8¢ 
September, 11.6 A.M.,” received by me at Gotha this day, at 2.5 P, 
conveys the gratifying iatelligence that this extraordinary man, alre 
believed dead, set his foot on European shore this morning, en rout 
London, to present himself at the Foreign Office. He intends to re 
in London till about the 20th inst., and then to hasten on to Hambe 
his native town, where his aged father and sister reside. 

It may not be uninteresting to recapitulate, on the very successfa' 
happy termination of this most arduous and hazardous undert 
Dr. Barth, a few of the principal dates of his journeys. It was-on t 
of December, 1849, that he left Marseilles for North Africa, in con 
with the late Dr. Overweg. Having arrived at Tripoli, the two tra 
explored the Gharian mountains, during the month of February, 
after which they started for Lake Tsad, together with the late Mr. 
ardson, on the 23rd of March. Travelling by way of the Oases' 
rand Shiati, Murzuk and Jerdalus, they arrived at the Kasar Fan 
Palace of the Demons, in the vicinity of Ghat, on the 15th-of da 
exploring this celebrated group of hills, Dr. Barth nearly perish¢ ) 
lost his way in the desert, was twenty-eight hours without water, 
fered the most horrible tortures from thirst, having drank his own 
Passing by Ghat, Talesseles, and Aison, the travellers entered tt 
dom of Air, or Asben, on the 21stof August. Here Dr. Barth, by t 
and resolute bearing against an attacking body of Tuaricks, ea 
Expedition from an igaominious retreat back to the atin ‘er 
while his companions remained at Tintellust, he w . 
journey to Agadez, the capitai (4th Oct. to 6th Nov.,) by which he 
added to the store of our kaowledge of Northern Africa. 

The Expedition entered Sudan ou the Ist of January, 1851, and 
at Tagelal on the 11th, where the travellers separated,—Dr. Barth 
the route to Kashna and Kano. Ia this place he collected a great 
information. While ou bis march to Kuka, he received the sad 
Mr. Richardson’s death, which took place at Ungurutua on th 
March. With praiseworthy energy he hastened on to that place 
to fulfil the last daty to his travelling companion. He secure 





late the time very near! i i 
Y nearly by the altitude of the sun whenever it shone, | cruiting party aud found scarcely one to answer bis summons. Some of 
ay te ppt Spence the slightest aid from a time-piece—in fact, | the replies, indeed, were by no means agreeable. One man said he had 
of the sun graduall — {t must be borne in mind that the altitude | eight sons in Canada, where they were all doing well, and he had no wish 
y Varies every twenty-four hours, and that after the | to see them returo. Oue drily observed that if they wanted anythiog from 





middle of June it sinks lower and lower as midnight approaches. 


the Highlands for the war they had better take out a few stags’ heads, for 


papers and transmitted them to London, where they were sho 
wards published.— Arriving at Kaka on the 2nd of April, he 
| whole Expedition disorganized and in a very disheartening ¢ 
' from being without provisions and means, their funds being ent 
‘hausted. But he succeeded in borrowing a sum of money from t 
| of Bornu, paid the debts incurred by Mr. Richardsoa, aad thus 
‘ Expedition a second time from failure by his well-timed energ} 














Thee Albion. 


ps in it, through which were run the muzziles of field pieces, and that 

n the rear of it were compact masses of Russian infantry, the front rank 
kneeling with fixed bayonets as if prepared to receive a charge of cavalry, f 
while the two rear ranks over them kept up a sharp and destructive fire | he might take the Royals, who were then in the parallel. “ Let the offi- 
on our men. The only way to reconcile these discrepancies it to suppose | cers come out in front—let us advance in order, and if the men keep their 
that the firat spoke of the earliest stage of the assault, and that the latter | formation the Redan is ours,” was the Colouel’s reply : but he spoke too 
referred to a later period when the Russians may have opened embra- | late—for at that very moment our men were seen leaping down iuto the 
sures in the breastwork and had been reinforced by the fugitives from | ditch, or running down the parapet of the salient, and through the embra- 
the Malakoff, and by the troops behind the barracks in its rear. Lamen- | sures out of the work into the diteb, while the Russians followed them 
table as it no doubt is, and incredible almost to those who know how the | with the bayonet and with heavy musketry, aud even threw stones and 
British soldier generally bebaves before the enemy, the men, when they | grapeshot at them as as they lay in the ditch. 
got on the parapet, were seized by some strange infatuation, and began — 
firing, instead of following their officers, who now began to fall fast as 
they rushed on in front and tried to stimulate their soldiers by their ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding the popular prejudice to the eontrary, most 
men stand fire much better than closing with an enemy. It is difficult 
enough sometimes to get cavalry to charge if they can find any decent 
excuse to lay by their swords and take to pistol and carabine, with which 
they are coatent to pop away forever, but when cover of any kind is 
near at band a trench-bred infantry man finds the charms of the cartridge 
quite irresistible. The small party of the 90th, much diminished, went on 
gallantly towards the breastwork, but they were too weak to force it, and 
they had to retire and get behind the traverses, where men of different 
regiments had already congregated, and were keeping up a brisk fire on 
the Russians, whose heads were just visible above the breastwork. Si- 
multaneously with the head of the storming party of the Light Division, 
Colonel Windham had got inside the Redaa on their right, below the sa- 
lient on the proper left face of the Redan, but in spite of all his exer- 
tions, could do little more than the gallant officers of the 90th and 97th, 
and of the supporting regiments. 





October 13 


ed in gaining the fifth parallel through a storm of grape and riffe 
ballet#in aafety. Sir Edward Codrington asked him if be thought he 
really c do anything with such eappets as he could afford, and said 














severance.—On the 29th of March, 1851, Dr. Barth undertook his memo- 
rable journey to Adamawa, in which he discovered the River Biaue, by 
means of which the long-hidden and hitherto inaccessible regions of Cen- 
tral Africa have been thrown open to English eaterprise.—Dr. Barth, 
having returned to Kuka from Adamawa on the 22ad of July, explored 
Kanem from September to Novethper, in company with Dr, Overweg, and 
then penetrated in a direction of SSE. from Kuka, a8 far as Musgo and 
beyond, from the 25th of November to the Ist of February, 1852.—Dr. 
Barth, once more sisgle-handed, undertook another journey, from the end 
of March to the 20th of August, in which he pushed his way eastwards) 
acrees the river Shary into Bagirmi and as far as its capital, Masena, by 
which journey he added considerably to our knowledge of the countries 
east and south-east from Lake Tsad, as far as the basin of the Nile. 

On the 27th of September, 1852, Dr. Barth lost his only companion and 
friend, Dr. Overweg, who died on the borders of Lake Tgad ; but his own 
health being unimpaired, be determined, with true heroism, to continue 
his researches alone, and undertook his bold sassany t0 Timbuktu. He 
left Kuka on the 25th of November, 1852, reached Kashna in February, 
1853, Sataku in the beginning of April, and entered Timbuktu on the 7th 
of September. After a protracted stay of nearly a year at this aeeee, 

lace, he made his way backto Kano, which he reached on the 17th o 

ber, 1854; and on the lst of December last met Dr. Vogel between 

fae lace and Kuka, Thence here-crossed the Sabara to Tripoli, and 
us 


nally reached Marseilles. P 
In bis unparalleled journey to Timbuktu, Dr. Barth discovered two 
large empires, Gando and Hamd-Allahi, of which not even the names 
were known previously,—he gained a complete insight into the history 
and present state of Timbuktu, its people and all the surrounding coun- 
tries,—and, for the first time, made a minute survey of the River Kowara 
in its middle course,—and altogether created a new era in the history of 
African discovery and regeneneration. 4 

A letter from Dr. Barth, dated Murzuk, July 20, and received after 
the despatch, contains also news of Dr. Vogel’s progress and intended 
movements. This youthful explorer had reached the great and cele- 
brated Fellata town. Yakoba, which Lander, Overweg, Bartb, the Chad- 
da Expedition, and others had previously been anxious to visit, without, 
however, succeeding ;—Dr. Vogel was the first European who reached 
Yakoba. The position of this very important point is, according to Dr. 
Vogel’s astronomical observations—10° 17’ 30” north latitude, 9° 28’ 0” 
east longitude Greenwich ; which is considerably different from all posi- 
tions hitherto assumed, namely, much more to the north-west, From Ya- 
koba Dr. Vogel intended to push his way to the south, across the Binue 
into Adamawa, to ascend the great mountain Alantika, situated south- 

east of Yola, and to penetrate as far as Tibati and Baya (see Dr. Barth’s 
“ map publisbed by me last year). Thence he intended to retrace his steps 
north-eastwarde, in order to attempt the exploration of Waday. 

Gotha, Sept. 8. Aveustus PETERMANN. 





DESPERATION OF THE STRUGGLE; Retreat.—The fact was that the 
Russians baviog accumulated several thousands of men behind the breast- 
work, aud seeing our men all scattered‘up and confused behind the inoer 
parapet of the traverse, crossed the breastwork, through which several 
field-pieces were now playing with grape on the inner fuce of the Redan, 
and charged our broken groups with the bayonet, and at the same time 
that the rear ranks, getting on the breastwork poured a heavy hail of bul- 
lets on them over the heads of the advancing columa, . The struggle that wy 
took place was short, desperate, and bloody. Our soldiers, taken at 
every disadvantage, met the enemy with the bayonet too, and isolated 
combats took place in which the Ba fellows who stood their ground 
had to defend themselves against three or four adversaries at once, In 
this me/ée, the officers armed only with their swords had little chance; 
nor had those who carried pistols much opportunity of using them in such 
a rapid contest. They fell like heroes, and many a gallant soldier with 
them. The bodies of the Eaglish and Russians inside the Redan, locked 
in an embrace which death could not relax, but bad rather cenlented all 
the closer, lay next day inside the Redan, as evidences of the 
terrible animosity of the struggle. But the solid weight of the ad- 
vancing mass, urged on, and fed each moment from the rear by com- 
pany after company, and battalion after battalion, prevailed at last 
against the isolated and dirjuinted band, who had abandoned the protec- 
tion of unanimity of courage and had lost the advantages of discipline and 
obedience, As though some giant rock had advanced into the sea and 
forced back the waters that buffetted it, so did the Russian columns press 
down against the spray of soldiery which fretted their edge with fire and 
steel and contended in vain against their weight. The struggling band 
was forced back by the enemy, who moved on crushing friends and foe 
beneath their solid tramp, and, bleeding, panting, and exhausted, our 
men lay in heaps in the ditch beneath the parapet, sheltered themselves 
behind stands and in bomb-craters in the slope of the work, or tried to 
pass back to our advanced parallel and cap, and had to run the gauntlet 
of a tremendous fire. 

Many of them lost their lives, or were seriously wounded in this at- 
tempt. The scene in the ditch was appalling, although some of the offi- 
cers have assured me that they and the men were laughing at the preci- 
pitation with which many brave and gallant fellows did not hesitate 
from plunging headlong upon the mass of bayonets, muskets, and sprawl- 
ing soldiers—the ladders were all knocked down or broken, so that it 
was difficult for the men to get up at the other side, and the dead, the 
dying, the wounded, and the sound were all lying in heaps together. The 
Russians came out of the embrasures, plied them with stones, grape shot, 
and the bayonet, but were soon forced to retire by the fire of our batte- 
ries and riflemen, and under cover of this fire many of our men escaped 
to the approaches. In some instances the enemy persisted in remaining 
outside in order to plunder the bodies of those who were lying on the 
slope of the parapet, and paid the penalty of their rashness in being 
stretched beside their foes ; but others came forth on a holier errand and 
actually brought water to our wounded. If this last act be true, it is but 
right to discredit the story that the Russians placed our wounded over 
the magazine in the rear of the Redan, near the Barrack Battery, ere 
they fired it—the only foundation fur which, as far as I can discover, is 
that many of the bodies of our men found in the Redan were dreadfull 
scorched and burnt; but there were many Russians lying there in a simi- 
lar state. General Pelissier observed the failure of our attack from the 
rear of the Malakoff, and sent over to General Simpson to ask if he in- 
tended to attack again. The English Commander-in-Chief is reported to 
bave replied that be did not then feel in a condition todo so. All this 
time the Guards and Highlanders, the Third and Fourth Divisions, and 
most of the reserves were untouched. They could, indeed, have furnished 
materials for another assault, but the subsequent movements of the Rus- 
sians render it doubtful whether the glory of carryiag the Redan, and of 
redeeming the credit of our arms, would not have been dearly purchased 
by the effusion of more valuable blood. 

Tue Losses.—Oae attack lasted about an hour and three-quarters, as 
well as I could make out, and in that time we lost more men than at 
Iakermann, where the fight lasted for seven hours. From the following 
statement of the loss in the Light Division, it will be seen that this gal- 
lant body, which behaved so well at the Alma, and maintained its repu- 
tation at Inkermann, suffered as severely as it did in gaining the former 
great victory, and an examination of the return, which is tolerably cor- 
rect, and is certainly rather under the mark, will, I fear, show that the 
Winter, the trenches, and careless recruiting have done their work, and 
that the officers furnished a noble example of devotion and gallantry, 
which their men did not imitate. In the Light Division there are 73 offi- 
cers and 964 men wounded—total, 1,037. 

The loss of this division was 1,001 in killed and wounded at the 


Heroism or tHe Orricers; Coxrusion ; Want or Soprort.—As 
the Light Division rushed out in front they were swept by the guns of 
the Barrack Battery, and several pieces on the proper right of the Redan, 
loaded heavily with grape, which caused them considerable loss ere they 
reached the salient or apex of the work at which they were to assault. The 
storming columns of the Second Division, issuing out of the fifth parallel, 
rushed up immediately. after the Light Division, bat when they came 
up close to the apex, Brigadier Windham very judiciously brought them 
by a slight detour on the right flank of the Light Division, 80 as to come 
a little down on the slope of the proper left face of the Redan. The first 
embrasure to which they came was in flames ; but, moving on to the next, 
the men leaped into the ditch, and with, the aid of ladders and of each 
other’e hands, scrambled up on the other side, climbed the parapet, or 
poured in through the embrasure which was undefended. Col. Windham 
was the first, or one of the very first, men in on this side, and with him 
entered Daniel Mahoney a great grenadier of the 41st, Killeany and Cor- 
nellis of the same regiment. As Mahony entered with a cheer, he was 
shot through the head by a Russian rifleman, and fell dead across Vol. 
Windbam, ‘and at the same moment Killeany and Cornellis were both 
wounded. The latter claims the reward of £5 offered by Col. Herbert to 
the first man of his division who entered the Redan. Running parallel 
to the faces of the Redan there is, as 1 have described, an inner parapet, 
intended to shield the gunners at the embrasures from the effects of any 
shell which might fall into the body of the work, and strike them down if 
this high bank were not there to protect them from the splinters. Sever- 
al cuts in the rear of the embrasures permitted the men to retire in case 
of need inside, and very strong and high traverses ran all along the eides 
of the work itself to afford them additional shelter, At the base of the 
Redan, before the re-entering angles, is a breastwork, or rather a parapet, 
with an irregular curve, up to a man’s neck, which runs in front of the 
body of the place. 

As our men entered through the embrasures, the few Russians who 
were between the salient and the breastwork retreated behind the latter, 
and got from the traverses to its protection. From it they poured in a 
quick fire on the parapet of the salient, which was crowded by the men 
of the Light Division, and on the gaps through the inner parapet of the 
Redan, and our men, with an infatuation which all officers deplore, but 
cannot always remedy on such occasions, began to return the fire of the 
enemy without advancing or crossing behind the traverses, loaded and 
fired as quickly as they could, but did but little execution, as the Rus- 
siaus were well covered by the breastwork. There were also groups of 
Russian riflemen behind the lower traverses near the base of the Wedan, 
who kept up a galling fire on our men. As the alarm of an assault was 
spread, the enemy came rushing up from the barracks in rear of the Re- 
dan, and increased the force and intensity of their fire, while our soldiers 
dropped fast and encouraged the Russians by their immobility and the 
weakness of their fusillade, from which the enemy were well protected. 
In vain the officers, by voice and act, by example and daring, tried to 
urge our soldiers on. They bad an impression that the Redan was all 
mined, aud that if they advanced they would all be blown up, but many 
of them acted as became the men of Alma and Jnkermann, and, rushing 
to the front, were swept down by the enemy’s fire. The officers fell on 
all sides, singled out for the enemy’s fire by their courage. The men of 
the different regiments became mingled together in inextricable confu- 
sion. The 19th men did not care for the orders of the officers of the 88:h, | 
nor did the soldiers of the 231 heed the commands of an officer who did | 
not belong to his regiment. The officers could rot find their men—the 
men had lost sight of their own officers. All the Brigadiers, save Colonel 
Windham, were wounded or rendered unfit for the guidance of the attack. 
That gallant officer did all that man could do to form his men for the at- | Alma. 
tack, and to lead them against the enemy. Proceeding from traverse to} The number of officers killed amounts to 13; of men killed, 44—total, 
traverse, he coaxed the men to come out, and succeeded several times in| 107. The loss of officers in Windham’s Brigade and in the portion of 
forming a few of them, but they melted away as fast as he laid hold of |} Warren’s Brigade which moved to his support is equally severe. The 
them, and either fell in their little ranks or retired to cover to keep up | loss in the two brigades of this division is not lesa than 790 men. The 
their fusilade. Many of them crowded to lower parts of the inner para- | whole loss cannot be estimated at less than 2,200 or 2,300 men.— Times 
pet and kept up a smart fire on the enemy, but nothing would induce | Corresp. Camp, Sept. 10. 
them to come out into the open space and charge the breastwork. This) Tye Propigiovs STRENGTH OF THE CaPTuRED City ; COMMENTS ON THE 
was all going on at the proper left face of the Redan, while nearly the | AssauLt.—lt is delightful to abandon the old heading, “ Siege of Sebas- 
same scene was being repeated at the salient. Every moment our men | topo), which for the last eleven months might have been stereotyped, 
were diminishing in numbers, while the Russians came up in swarms from | hat jt isnot clear what is to be put in its place, for the enemy, having 


the town, and rushed down from the Malakoff, which had now been occu- | ahandoned th th sid spared to defend the north side, and to. 
pied by the French. Thrice did Col. Windham sent officers to Sir H. Cod- Sot Ghank ineaaiie’ aaieomnia Get keimeicheor ch , 





The Tar. 


SEBASTOPOL—THE MALAKOFF AND THE REDAN. 


Tae ReEDAN ; THE ATTACKING Force.—As soon as the tri colour was 
observed waving over .ue parapet of the Malakoff through the smoke and 
dust, four rockets were sent up from Chapman’s attack one after another 
as @ signal for our assault on the Redan. In order to give an idea of the 
plan of attack I send you a copy of the “ Divisional After Order,” in ac- 
cordance with which it was arranged, and for the sake of comparison 
there is appended to it a copy of the essence of the orders issued for the 
attack of the 18th of June. It will be seen that the difference between 
the two plans relate to details and notto principle. When the order was 
received on the 7th the general remark was, *“* This looks like another 
18th of June.’ In fact, the attacking columns were not strong enough, 
the supports were not strong enougb, and were also too far behind, and 
the trenches did not afford room for a sufficient number of men. Now it 
will be observed that, where we attacked the Redan with two divisions 
only, a portion of each being virtually in reserve, and not engaged in the 
affair at all, the French made their assault on the Malakoff with four di- 
visions of the second corps d’armée, the first and fourth divisions forming 
’ the storming columns, and the third and fifth being the support with re- 

serves of 10,000 men. The French had, probably, not less than 30,000 
men in the right attack on the 7th of September. The divisional orders 
for the 2d division were very much the ‘same as those for the light divi 
sion. The covering party consisted of 100 men of the 34 Buffs. under 
Captain John Lewes, whe highly distinguished himself, and 100 men of 
the Second Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, I believe under the command 
of poor Captain Hammond. The scaling-ladder party consisted of 160 of 
the 3d Buffs, under Captain Maude, whose gallantry was very conspicuous 
throughout the affair, in addition to the 160 of the 97th, under the gallant 
and Jamented Welsford. The part of the force of the Second Division 
consisted of 260 of the 3d Buffs, 300 of the 41st, (Welsb,) 200 of the 62d, 
and a working party of 100 men of the 41st. The rest of Windham’s Bri- 

e, consisting of the 47th and 49th, were in reserve, together with 

arren’s Brigade of the same division, of which the 30th and 55th were 

called into action and suffered severely. Brigadier Shirley was on board 

| but as soon as he heard of the assault he resolved to join his brigade, 
he accordingly came up to camp that very morning. 

Colonel Unett, of the 19th Regiment, was the senior officer in Briga- 
ier Shirley’s absence, and on him would have devolved the duty of lead- 
ing the storming column of the Light Division, had the latter not return- 
ed. Colonel Unett, ignorant of the Brigadier’s intention to leave ship- 
board, had to decide with Colonel Windham who should take precedence 
in the attack. They tossed, and Colonel Unett won. He had it in his 

wer to say whether he would go first or follaw Colonel Windham. He 

ked at the shilling, turned it over, and said, “ My choice is made ; I’ll 
be the first man into the Redan.’’ But fate willed it otherwise, and he 
was struck down badly wounded ere yet he reached the abattis, although 
he was not leading the column. 


Heavy Losses at tHe Start.—Scarcely had the men left the fifth 
parallel when the guns on the flank of the Redan opened on them as they 
moved up rapidly to the salient, in which there were of course no cannon, 
as the nature of such a work does not permit of their being placed in that 

ticular position. In a few seconds Brigadier Shirley was temporarily 




















inded by the dust and by earth knocked into his eyes by a shot. He 

was obliged to retire, and his place was taken by Licutenant-Colonel 

Bunbury, of the 23d Regiment, who was next in rank to Colonel Unett, 

f Brigadier Van Strauben- 

zee received a contusion on the face, and was also forced to leave the field. 

Colonel Hancock fell mortally wounded in the head by a bullet, and never 

spoke again. Captain Hammond fell dead. Major Welsford was killed 

on the spot. Captain Grove was severely wounded. Many officers and 
arties only actin 

Brigadier-General Windham, Captain Fyers, Captain Tome, and Captain 

; an, and escaped scatheless from the 

volleys of grape and rifle balls which swept the flanks of the work towards 


already struck down and carried to the rear. 


men were bit and fell; and of the commanders of 
Maude got untouched into the 
the salient. 


It was a few mioutes after 12 when our men left the fifth parallel. The 
musketry commenced at once, and in less than five minutes, during which 
the troops had to pass over about thirty yards from the nearest approach 
to the parapet of the Redan, they bad lost a large proportion of their offi- 
cers, and were deprived of the aid of their leaders, with the exceptions I 


riogton, who was in the fifth parallel, begging of him to send up sup- 
ports in some order of formation : but all these three officers were wound- 
ed as they passed from the ditch of the Redan to the rear, and the Colo- 
nel’s own aide-de-camp. Lieut. Swire, of the 17th, a gallant young offi- 
cer, was hit dangerously in the hip, as he went on his perilous errand. 
Supports were, indeed, sent up, but -they came up in disorder from the 
fire to which they were exposed on their way, and arrived in driblets 
only to increase the confusion and the carnage. Finding that he could 
not collect any men on the left face, Col. Windham passed through one 
of the cuts of the inner-parapet, and walked over to the right face at the 
distance of thirty yards from the Russian breastwork, to which he moved 
in a parallel line, exposed to close fire, but, wonderful to say, without be- 
ing touched. 

When he got behind the inner parapet at the right face, he found the 
same state of things as that which existed at the left. The men were be- 
hind the traverses, firing away at the Russians, or blazing at them from 
the broken parts of the front, and the soldiers who came down from the 
salient in front only got behind these works for cover, while they loaded 


erect there another monument of engineering skill, and to leave there 
memorials of their dogged resolution. The wonder of all visitors to the 
ruins of Sebastopol is divided—they are astonished at the streagth of the 
works, and that they were ever taken ; they are am ized that men could 
have defended them so long with such ruin around them. These feelings are: 
apparently in opposition to each other, but a glance at the place could 
explain the apparent contradiction. It is clear, in the first place, that 
the fire of our artillery was searching out every nook and corner in the 
town, and that it would become utterly impossible for the Russians to 
keep any body of men to defend their long line of parapet and battery 
without such murderous loss as would speedily annibiliate any army. 
Their enormous bomb-proofs, large and numerous as they were, could not 
hold the requisite force to resist a general concerted attack made all 
along the line with rapidity, and without previous warning. On the 
other hand, the strength of the works themselves is prodigious, One 
hears our engineers feebly saying “ they are badly traved,” and that kind 
of thing, but it is quite evident that the Russian, who is no match for the 
Allies in the open field, has been enabled to sustain the most tremendous 
bombardment ever known, and an eleven months’ siege, that he was ren- 





have stated. The riflemen advanced admirably, but from their position 
could not do much to reduce the fire of the guns on the flanks and below 
the reéntering angles. The bravery and coolness of that experienced, de- 
serving, and much neglected officer, Captain Fyers, were never more bril- 
liantly displayed, or urgently called for. As they came nearer, the ene- 
my’s fire became less faial. They crossed the abattis without difficulty ; 
it was torn to pieces and destroyed by our shot, and the men stepped over 
and through it with ease. The light division made straight for the sali- 
ent and projecting angle of the Redan, and came to the ditch, which is 
here about 15 feet deep. The party detailed for the purpose placed the 
ladders, but they were found to be too short. However, had there been 
enough of them, that would not bave mattered much, but some bad been 
left bebind in the bands of dead or wounded men, and others had been 
broken, so that if one can credit the statements made by those who were 


and fired at the enemy. The Colonel got some riflemen and a few men ot 
the 88th together, but no sooner had he brought them out than they were 
killed, wounded, or dispersed by a concentrated fire. The officers with 
the noblest devotion, aided Col. ‘Vindham, and became the special marks 
for the enemy’s riflemen. The narrow neck of the salient was too close 
to allow of any formation, and the more the men crowded into it the more 
they got out of order, and the more they suffered from the enemy’s fire. 
This miserable work lasted for an hour. The Russians were now in dense 
masses behind the breastwork, and Col. Windham walked back again 
across the open space to the left, to make one more atiempt to retrieve 
the day. The men on the parapet of the salient who were firing at the 
Russians sent their shot about him, and the latter, who were pouring vol- 
ley after volley on all points of the head of the work, likewise directed 


dered capable of repulsing a general assault, and that a subsequent attack 
upon him at four poiats was ouly successful at one, which fortunately hap 
pened to be the key of his position, and the inference is that his engineers 
were of consummate ability, and furnished him with artificial streagth 
that made him equal to our best efforts. The details of the French at- 
tack will have been made public ere this letter reaches you. It is sufti¢i- 
ent to say that of the three and four points attacked, the Little Redan 
and the Malakoff on the right, and the Bastion Central and the re-enter- 
ing angle of the Flagstaff Work on the left, but one was carried, and that 
was a closed work. The Great Redan, the Little Redan, and the line of 
defence on the left were not taken, although the attack was resolute and 
the contest obstinate anc bloody for both assailants and defenders. Whe- 
ther we ought to have attacked the Great or Little Redan, or to have 











preent, there were not more than six or seven ladders at the salient. 


Crossixe tae Dircu ; 


as soon as they saw our men on the top, and opened fire upon them. 


show what different impressions the same object can make on different 


people, let me remark that one officer of rank told me the Ruasians in the 


an did not exceed 150 men wh 


‘ en be got into it, and that the men 
could have carried the breastwork with the greatest ence, if they had only 


they bad no field 


regimental officer, on the other hand, 
_ Positively assured me that when be got on the top of the parapet of the 


Ralicnt, he saw at about 100 yards in advance of him, a breastwork with 


* made a rush for it, and he expressed ae 
~ pieces inside the breastwork. A an opinion that 


E Srrance Discrerancies.—The men led by their 
officers leaped into the ditch and scrambled up the other side, whence they 
got np tee parapet almost without opposition, for the few Russians who 
were in front ran back and got behind their traverses and breastworks 
To 


their muskets against him, but he passed through this cross fire in safety, 
aud got within the inner parapet on the left, where the men were becom- 
ing thinner and thinner. A Russian officer now stepped over the breast- 
work, and tore down a gabion with his own hands ; it was to make room 
for a field-piece. Colonel Windham exclaimed to several soldiers who 
were firing over the parapet, “ Well as you are so fond of firing why 
don’t you shoot that Russian?” They fired a volley and missed him, and 
soon afterwards the tield-piece began to play on the head of the salient 
with grape. 

Col. Windham saw there was no time to be lost. THe had sent three offi- 
cers for reinforcements, and, above ali, for men in formation, and he now 
resolved to go to General Codrington himself. Seeing Captain Crealock, 
of the 90tb, near him busy in encouraging his men, and exerting himself 
with great courage and evergy to get them into order, he said,—* I must 
go to the General for supports. Now mind, let it be known, in case I 
am killed, why I went away.” He crossed the parapet and ditch, and 





touched the left at all, is another question which is ventilated by many, 
but which is not for me to touch upon and decide. It is certain that the 
enemy knew his weakness, and was too good a strategist to defend a posi- 
tion of which we held the key. Sebastopol in flames, his ships sunk, told 
the story next morning, and some ten thousand French and English sol- 
diers were itscommentators. Could we have done so, it would have been 
well for the Eaglsh to have claimed the honour of joining in the assault 
on the Malakoff, the tower of which we had beaten into ruins, and to 
have abstained from attacking the Redan, which could offer a desperate 
and, as evens proved, a successful resistance, till the works around the 
Malakoff were taken. , 


Destruction BY THE Russt4ns.—The surprise throughout the camp on 
Sunday morning was beyond description when the news spread that Se- 





bastopol was on fire, and that the enemy were retreating. The tremen- 
dous explosioas, which shook the very ground like so many. earthquake, 
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failed to disturb many of our wearied soldiers. When I rose ere day- 
break, and got up to Cathcart’s Hill, there were not many officers stand- 
ing on that favourite spot ; and the sleepers who had laid down to rest, 
doubtful of the complete success of the French, and certain of our own 
failure, little dreamed that Sebastopol was ours. Al! was ready for a re- 
newed assault on the Redau, but the Russians having kept up a brisk fire 
from the rifle pits and embrasures to the last moment, and having adopt- 
ed the same plan along their lines, so as to blind our eyes and engage our 
attention, abandoned it, as is supposed, about 12 o’clock, and the silence 
having attracted the attention of our men, some volunteers crept up and 
looked through an embrasure, and found the place deserted by all, save 
the dead and dying. Soon afterwards, wandering fires gleamed through 
the streets and outskirts of the town—point after point became alight— 
the flames shone out of the windows of the houses—rows of mansions 
caught and burned up, and, ere daybreak, the town of Sebastopol—that 
fine and stately mistress of the Euxine, on which we had so often turned 
@ longing eye—was on fire from the sea to the Dockyard Creek. Port 
Alexander was blown up with a stupendous crash that made the very 
earth reel, early in the night. At sunrise four large explosions on the 
left followed in quick succession, and announced the destraction of the 
Quarantine Forts and the magazines of the batteries of the Central Bas- 
tion and Fagstaff Fort. Ina moment afierwards the proper left of the 
Redan was the ecene ofa very heavy explosion, which must have destroy- 
ed a number of wounded on both sides. Fortunately the soldiers who had 
entered it early in the night were withdrawn. The Flagstaff and Garden 
batteries blew up, one after another, at 43. At54 there were two of the 
largest and grandest explosions on the left that ever shook the earth— 
most probably from Fort Alexander and the Grand Magazine. The rush of 
black smoke, of gray and white vapour, of masses of stones, beams of tim- 
ber, and masonry into the air was appalling, and then followed the roar 
of a great bombardment ; it was a magazine of shells blown up into the 
air, and exploding like some gigantic pyrotecbnic display in the sky— 
the effect of the innumerable flashes of fire twittering high up in the 
column of dark smoke over the town, and then changiug rupidly into as 
smany balls of white smoke like little clouds. 


A Comparison ; Frencu Success, British Reputse.— “ Universal 
England ” is sober again; and not only sober, but inclined to be serious. 
Gen. Simpson’s official account of the attack on the Redan was received 
witb universal dissatisfaction. It not only failed to clear the British 
army from the stigma which—most undeservedly, as every one felt—was 
temporarily resting on them, but by its silence on some points, and its 
confession of what seemed blunders on otbers, it raised doubts and mar- 
murs on all hands. Why was the assaulting party so small—so much 
smaller than the French party which carried the Malakoff—and in spite 
of the lesson of the 18th of Jane? What reserves were brought to the 
support of this handful of men after they had scaled the salient, and were 
engaged with a superior enemy inside the works? Whose fault was it 
that ‘the trenches were so crowded with troops that a second assault 
could not be organised?” By an almost unanimous voice the public 
declared that they felt aggrieved and suspicious ; but they agreed to sus- 

end their judgment until the letters of correspondents should furnish 
urnish them with more ample details. 

We now have all the letters—the longest, though not the most graphic, 
nor the most complete, which the campaign has produced. If there is a 
man in England who has not read them or heard them read, I know of 
no obscure hamlet or hovel where you could find him. The accounts are 
somewhat conflicting, especially in those matters which throw light upon 
the failure of the English assault. According to one correspondent, the 
assaulting party consisted, mostly, of raw recruits who had never pulled 
a trigger, and who would not follow their officers into the open space 
while fighting within the Redan ; according to another, who went over 
the ground on the following day and observed the dead as they were 
gathered for burial, “‘ nearly all who lay there were old solders, men 
who had born the burden and heat of the day; hardly a beardless face 
was to be seen.” The former casts the blame upon the men, insinuating 
that they were wanting in bravery—which the British public will never 
believe ; the latter speaks in very severe terms of the inefficiency of the 
nee the military, official, and aristocratic publie will never 

ieve, 

While those who act from impulse are very ready to condemn, and of 
course distribute their condemnation according to their predilections, 
those who carefully consider the circumstances under which. the agent 
was made, though they cannot claim the utmost foresight for the officers 
nor any supernatural bravery for the soldiers, find no occasion for severe 
condemnation any where. Jn almost every respect the attack on the Re- 
dan, as compared with that against the Malakoff, was made at a decided 
disadvantage. The French were within ten yards of the Malakoff: only 
one gun was left to play on them as they advanced: and they took the 
Russians by surprise. On the other hand, the Eaglish were two hundred 
yards from the Redan; a heavy fire from three distinct positions swept 
their ranks as they crossed this wide and exposed interval, and the Rus- 
sians were fully prepared to receive them when their thinned ranks had 
gained the salient. Again, the Malakoff, by its construction, afforded a 
variety of means ef protection as soon as the French had once effected a 
lodgment, but in the Redan, which is a triangular work, the besieged 
could concentrate their fire from all points of the base upon the besiegers 
crowded into the opposite angle. And as the Redan was not assaulted 
until the Malakoff had been occupied by the French, the Russians de- 
serted the Malakoff and poured into the Redan in overwhelming num- 
‘bers. If under these circumstances, without reinforcements, a handful 
against a host, the English soldiers were loth to leave the parapets and 
traverses and charge a formidable breastwork, where are the soldiers who 
would be entitled to taunt them with lack of courage? And even if, 
when thinned down to a few straggling bands, deprived of their officers, 
and hopeless of aid, they leaped into the ditch and ran ; who can say he 
would not have done the same? It is not so easy to exculpate the com- 
manding officers in failing to send timely and adequate reinforcements to 
the relief of the exhausted assailing party. It isa matter of general con- 
gratulation that the assault was not repeated ; though it is impossible to 
deny that if there had been more vigour at bead-quarters, a second at- 
tempt would have been made, and in all probability a second disastrous 
repulse would have been the result. The question has been asked whe- 
ther the French could have taken and kept the Redan: it is a foolish 
question.— Londen Corresp; N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 28. 


We regret that we cannot make room for the admirable despatch of 
Marshal Pelissier. His terrible losses are thus stated : 


“ Our losses on this day were 5 generals killed, 4 wounded, and 6 con- 
tused, 24 superior officers killed, 20 wounded, and 2 missing ; 116 subal- 
tern officers killed, 224 wounded, 8 missing ; 1,489 sous-oflicers and sol- 
diers killed, 4259 wounded, and 1,400 missing—total 7,551.” 


THE BRITISH LOSSES. 


OrriceRs KILLED ON THE 8TH OF SErTEMBER.—Field Train Department, R A: Dep-Assist- 
©om Hayter. 7b Ft : Lis Wright, Colt. 19th: Lt Godfrey. 234 Pit Somerville, Lt cok Adjt 
Dynely. 30th: Lt-Col Patullo, Capt Stevenson, Ens Deanie. 334: Lt Donovan. 4lst : Lt-Col 
Eman, CB, Capte Every, Lockbart. 49h: Capt Rocbfort. 55th: Bvt Lt-Col Cuddy. 62ad: 
Capt Cox, Lt Blakiston, 77th: Capt Paiker. &§8h: Capt Grogan. Q0th: Capt Preston, Lt 
Vaughan, Lts Swift, Wilmer. 97th: Lt-Co! Hon H Handcock, Maj Welsford, Capt Hutton’ Lt 
and Adjt M‘Gregor. 2nd Batt Rifle Brig: Capt Hammond, Lt Ryder. ; 

Orricers WOUNDED ON THE 8TH OF SePTEMBER.—Staff—Brig-Gen Warren, CB 55th Reg 
slightly) Brig-Gen Van Straubenzee, 5th Reg, slightly; Brig-Gen shirley, CB, ith Reg, slight- 
ly; Col Hon P Hex bert, CB, Unatt, Assist-Qtmr-Gen sec D.v; Lt swire, 17:h Reg, ADC to Col 

indham, CB, dangerously; Lt Morgan, 65th Reg, ADO to Brig-Gen Werren, UB, severely. 

RI Artil: Capt Fitzrsy, since dead ; Lts Champion, severely ; Tyler, slightly. Rl ngineers : 
Capt Sedley, Lt Elphiuttone, severely. 2d Batt ist Ft: Capt Gil um, dangerously; Lts Wil- 
liams, Caton, severely; Hon T Plunkett, slightly. 34 Batt: Maj Maude, dangerously ; Capts 

ood, Danbar, slightly ; Lt Cox, slightly; Ens Peachey, dangerously; Letis, severe'y. 7th: bvt 
Lt Col Heyland, severely ; Bvt Maj Turner, slightiy; Capts Hibbert, Hickie, severely; Lt Jones 
dangerously. 17th: Lts Thompson, dangerously; Parker, slight y- 19h: Lt-Col Unett, since 
dead; byt Maj Warden, slightly ; Capt Coippendall, slightly ; Lis Goren, Masser, dangerously; 
Molesworth, severely; Bayley, slightly ; kns Martin, severely ; Young, severely. 20th: Byt 
Maj Chapman, dangerously. 3d: Col Lysons, CB, severely, Capts Vane, severely; Poole, dan- 
gerously ; Lts Millet, Williamson, Dare, Vic Tupper, severely ; O’Conner, Beck, Holden, dan- 
gerousiy ; Prevost, Rade iffe, slightly, 30th: Lt-Col Mauleverer, CB, slightly ; Bvt Mej Camp- 
bell, slightly ; Capt Pocock, severely ; Lts Austin, Moorsom, siightly ; Field, Saunders, severely; 
Kerr, cangerously, 33d: Lt-Col Gough, dangerously; Capt Ellis, sligntiy; Lts rent, eeverely: 

il is, slightly ; Ens and Ajt Tose and. slightly 34h: Lts Laurie, Harris, severely, 4ist: 
Maj Pratt, s igh:ly ; Capt Kowlands, slightiy ; Lts Maude, slightly ; Hivgseote, Severely ; Lt 
and 3 Hamilon slightly, 47th : Kvt-Mej Rooke, severely. 49h: Byt-Mxj King, severely ; 
Ens y ichell, dargercusly, 5th : Maj Cure, severely ; Capts R Hume, J R Hume, severely 
Richards, slighty ; Lt Johnson, reverely ; 62nd: Lt-Col Tyler, severely ; Capt Hunter sightly : 
PRs slighily ; Davenport, severely. 63rd: Lt Col Lindesay, severely. 72nd: Qtmr 
: 0 ona pe nag 2 77th ; Capt Butts, severely ; Lis Waters, Knowles, severe contusions ; 
7 hy pets ig ~ b 88th: Lt-Col Maxwell, OB, severely ; Capts Maul-verer, Beresford, severely ; 

8 — rye opton, Scott, Watson, severely; Ens Wulker, severe'y. 9h: Capts Tinlivg, Wade, 
severe y ; Grove, Perrin, slightly ; Lts Rattray, Sir C Pigout, Bart, Pevereil, Goodricke, se- 
a gon Rous, Graham, sligbtly. 95th: Capt Sergeant, slighily; Lt Parkinson, slightly, 
Mth : “os Sibt oP. se verely ; Lumley, dangersusly; Wocds, sligntly; Lts Goodenough, 
slighty ;'C Bee Pollew, seen: Ens Hill, slightly 2ud Batt Rifle Brig : Maj Wocdford, 

ly; Cc ’ ysl y y, Eee! ; ‘ 

Srrickus IsstnG ox tee Serr Geae'e rey, Beeles, Moore, Borough, Playne, s ightly, 

oTat.—29 oflicers, 35 sergeants, 6 drummers, 314 rank and file, killed ; 124 officers, 142 ser- 
gean’s, 12 drummers, 1608 rank and file, wounded ; 1 officer, 12 sergeants, 163 rank ard file 
missing.—Grand Total: Killed, 38 ; wounged, 1866 ; missing, 176—2447. 


es 
Intsh Lanps In Scorca Haxps.—A Scotch gentleman, Mr. Urquhart, 
purchased the house and lands of Broomfield, Roscommon, containing 
about 135 Irish acres, three years since, on the sale of the Cargin estate 
of which it was a portion, for £2,300. Last week he resold it to the Rev. 
Peter Foler, a gentleman in Kildare, for £4,600, exactly double what he 





gave for it. The high price is certainly as much owing to the judicious 
cultivation and management of the lands while in his possession, by which 
he considerably improved their quality, as to the increased demand for 
land. 





FINE ARTS. 
Gouri. & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, TH THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by ARY SCHEFFER, 


Dante and Beatrice. 
And will continue to receive Subscribers’ names for the tine Line Eograving which will shortly 




















i enreue FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 

NISLO’s GARDEN.............. Opera of “ RIP VAN WINKLE.” 

BRospwayr Enso 6s ence ete seeee seas Mr. Edwin Forrest. 





FORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiact. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, ¢ Proprietors. 
BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
M°s DAY EVENING, October 15:h, end every Evening, during the week a New Burlesque 
” The Bohemian Girl. 


Preceding the Opera NEGRO MINSTELSY, DEVOID OF ALL VULGARITY. 
TIME ALTERED.—Concert commences at 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


TENE ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1855. 


The War in the Crimea. 
Called upon to give up a large amount of space to details of the recent 
Fall of Sebastopol, we cannot undertake to copy the many and confused 
items of news from the Crimea, that have come to hand by the steamer 
of the 29th ult. Nor is iteasy to separate the wheat from the chaff, on 
carefully going over these items. It is clear that no important telegra- 
phic despatch from either General of the Allied armies has been received 
—or at least, if received, that it has not been deemed politic to make 
public any euch. At the same time rumour, gathering strength from 
many quarters, including a reported despatch from Gortschakoff to the 
Czar, states that the Allies have landed from 20,000 to 30,000 men at 
Eupatoria, and that these and the other troops there in garrison have at- 
tacked the Russians encamped in the neighbourhood, and have compelled 
their infantry to retreat. The London journals are discussing the proba- 
bility of this having been a serious affair, or otherwise. Unable to form 
any opinion on the subject, worth hazarding, we prefer contenting our- 
selves with the fact that the captors of the ruins of Sebastopol do not look 
upon the campaign as ended ; that they are moving hither and thither ; 
and without doubt concerting means by which the Russians may be com- 
pelled to fight, capitulate, or evacuate the Crimea.—It seems tolerably 
certain that the Czar himself and the Grand Duke Constantine have gone 
Southwards, probably to Nicolaieff, the great naval depot and ship build- 
ing port, which must hereafter meet with the fate of Sebastopol, if the 
war be indefinitely prolonged. From the Northern Forts, opposite the last. 
named city, there is still no reliable information ; but they are said 
to furnish occasional proof to the victors, by throwing shot and 
shell across the harbour, that they are furnished with the material 
of war.—The Russian losses during the late bombardment and as- 
saults are set down at 18,000 men. Several of their Generals are hors 
de combat, and Osten Sacken is said to have committed suicide. Im- 
mense re-inforcements for Odessa and Nicolaieif are said to be ordered 
from Poland and Lithuania. 

But we are doing precisely what we meant to avoid—namely, occupy- 
ing our limits with rumours. Let us rather invite the reader’s attention 
to the graphic and awful story of the assault on the Redan, on the 8th of 
September, which resulted so disastrously to our arms. It is told with 
great perspicacity by the Times’ correspondent, and, asis quite sufficiently 
obvious, without any desire to whitewash the failure. But the causes of 
that failure are bitterly canvassed ; and there are not wanting writers 
who call the reckless sacrifice of British life, which then occurred, a 
mere repetition of the blunders of the 18th of June. The subject is too 
painful, and covers altogether too much ground, for us to take it up at 
once. The particulars of the impressions of those who are competent to 
judge, promise abundant matter for future comment. The more we read 
and hear concerning this Siege of Sebastopol, in all its facts and accesso- 
ries, the more inexhaustible does the topic seem to be. Much as we insert 
to-day, we yet omit many an incident and many a local sketch—some 
ghastly with such horrors, that the mind is sickened on perusing them. 
Bat through some channels, all these terrible things are brought to light. 
May the knowledge of them promote in our hearts a detestation of that 
professed military despotism, which, in its oppressive and defiant spirit, 
has led immediately to the carnage and the atrocities of war! May there 
be no argument founded on them for a peace at any price ; but rather may 
they nerve our rulers and our people to a stern determination, that the 
bloody hands shall be tied up. which would use them as implements of 
trade! It is not without greater propriety than mere custom can suggest, 
that in England a special Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the late 
successes of the Allied arms has beea officially promulgated. The form 
of Prayer was to be read at morning and evening service, on Sunday the 
30th ult. 


Dr. Kane and the American Arctic Explorers; A Welcome Arrival. 

On Thursday evening, New York was thrown into a state of pleasure- 
able excitement by the unexpected return of Lieut. Hartstein’s vessels, 
despatched early in the summer in search of the missing American Voya- 
gers, who were themselves partly engaged in the search for the longer 
lost. The Release and the Arctic brought home with them the Expedi- 
tion of Dr. Kane, fitted out, two and a half years ago, by the munificence 
of Mr. Henry Grinnell. Not, however, to dwell upon the facts of the 
case, given elsewhere in another form, we take leave to congratulate 
heartfully these gallant adventurers in the cause of humanity and science, 
on their safe return from those inhospitable regions, wherein a devoted 
crew of our own couutrymen bave fallen victims to their love of enter- 
prise. When Lieutenant De Haven and his brother-officers, including 
Dr. Kane, came home from the specific search fur Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition, the British reeidents of New York did them publicly some 
honour. We do not take upou ourselves too much, in saying that the 
same satisfaction is now generally and cordially felt, though the pre-ce- 
cupation of the British mind on one leading topic, and the sorrowful con- 
viction that the days of Sir John Franklin and his associates have long 
since been numbered, may now prevent any public expression of it. 
Again we say, we are unaffectedly glad. 





The British Provinces. 

We endeavoured last week to express ia a few pointed words—as we 
vainly flattered ourselves—the universality and exuberance of delight 
with which the glad tidings of the Fall of Sebastopol were hailed and 
commemorated throughout the Provinces. But our words lagged far be- 
hiod the reality ; so loud has been the expression, so deep the feeling. Raia 
could not dampen or spoil, though it did postpone from night to night, 
the illuminations that blazed forth. Party strife and the old jealousy of 





race could not smother the outburst of gratulation ; and we must confess 
that in this respect no description of brilliant scenes and thronging re- 
joicers has touched us so closely, as @ trifling incident recorded by the 
Montreal Gazette. Detailing the effect of the illuminated city, it says - 
“In one window a poor French Canadian, having no more appropriate 
picture, hung up a print of the charge of the Old Gaard at Waterloo, 
with the motto, Vivent les Alliés /’ Contrast this poor man’s sense of 
right, with that of Mr. Justice Mondelet, whose house on this particular 
evening was a3 dark as his moral perception!— But we cannot even at- 
tempt to enumerate the proofs of .national delight, or to balanee the 
comparative scale on which it was manifested at different places. Per- 
haps, though, we should say that the illumination of Montreal, and 
the whole of one day devoted by Toronto to its joyous celebration, 
capped the climax of all this enthusiasm in Canada. In New 
Brunswick, the Mayor of Frederickton felicitously and typically, if 
unexpectedly, signalised the event by liberating all the prisoners in Jail 
to whom such boon could be accorded. At Halifax, the Canard steamer, 
that brought the intelligence, came into port gay with streamers and 
thundering her cannon, and soon did her Majesty’s troops in the Citadel , 
and her Majesty’s ships-of war lying afloat, make due response to the an- 
nouncement, But we must pause. 

Sir Edmund Head, with Lady Head and his family, has left Quebec 
fer Toronto, the new seat of Parliament, making however some détours, 
and receiving hy the way many testimonials of respect entertained for 
him, which no public man better deserves.—Mr. Hincks is again in Cana- 
da, packing up for his tropical appointment ; Mr. Howe again in Halifax, 
to fish in troubled water.—The obnoxious duty on packages has been re- 
moved with the usual delay of routine.—At Hamilton, C. W., some little 
hubbub has been caused by the Mayor’s attempt to mix up the “ Sebas- 
topol ” celebration, with the expected visit of the Governor General, a 
small and foolish move.—Archbishop Hughes, at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, has been throwing down the Roman Catholic glove to the Know- 
Nothings of this country, telling them semi-seriously that if they found 
too many foreigners in the U.S., they (the Native Americans) “ might 
pack up and go!”’—To this we might add more, if we culled the local 
journals diligently ; but on the whole, there is not much of importance. 





The West Celebrates the Late Shock to Despotism. 

We have received from a correspondent at Cleveland, Ohio, a very 
well-written account of a recent gathering of British and French resi- 
dents of that flourishing city, in order to commemorate publicly and 
worthily the great news of the Fall of Sebastopol. It is with regret that 
we exclude this report from our column; but, as we have more than 
‘once had occasion to observe, we should be inundated from all parts of 
this Continent with inconvenient requests of a corresponding kind, if we 
did not put curb upon our inclination. Still, we cannot pass by such an: 
event, without at least a word of congratulation. 

The festival consisted of a Subscription Supper, which took place on 
the Ist inst.; and it is to be noticed that this demonstration was organ- 
ised within a few hours of the arrival of the news, and was carried into 
effect on the fourth following day. Between one and two hundred gen- 
tlemen were partakere. Why is it that in this community, our British 
men are co slow of movement? Are they less patriotic, less national, less 
loyal, lees zealous of their country’s honour, than Britons elsewhere settled 
Or are they so continuously engrossed in their commercial and other avo- 
cations, that they cannot spare a moment for such claims upon their time, 
as come not before them in the shape of individual interest? We could not 
possibly be justified In answering such questions affirmatively ; but we 
must boldly tay that our dearly-beloved Britons in New York are singu- 
larly shy of inter-communicatton, and very “ backward in coming for- 
ard.” At Cleveland, Ohio, on the contrary, they are promptness itself, 

The principal amongst the speakers, who gave zest to the well-timed 
toasts, appears to have been Mr. H. Hardy. Hf address was a long one,, 
and ably covered most of the ground gone over by the controversialists, 
who discuss the merits of the war. We do not of course propose to follow 
him ; but we desire to congratulate bim on the closeness with which he 
brought home to certain of the philo-Russian American journalists their 
utter inconsistency with themselves. Their absurdity bas been often ex- 
posed. Mr. Hardy reminded his hearers, how abusive of France and Eng- 
land these very journalists were, because these two countries appeared to 
hesitate as to rendering active assistance to the Turks, before the 
Russians were beaten off from Silistria. Nor was he less happy in 
citing the rebuke given by one of the most active partisans of Rus- 
sia to the Washington Union, for a fulsome article on that “ holy” 
nation, written several months ago by Mr. Pryor, and indignantly scouted 
throughout the and as unworthy of an American newspaper. That ar- 
ticle, it was said, cost the writer of it his place at the Editorial desk. 





we should have! The difference is found in the words of the speaker to 
whom we are alluding: “ Just now, the hypocritic craft and subtle play 
of Russia prompt her to affect a deep and almost tender regard for the 
people of the U. S., and it is truly humiliating to perceive to how great 
an extent ber coaxing and flatteries have succeeded !” 

We are glad to find the spirit of our insular home so nobly prepon- 
derating in,the West. Would that the example were imitated here! And. 
since the above was written, we have noticed with pleasure in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper two separate advertisements, announcing festive cele- 
brations, in that city, of the great event of modern times. We do not be- 
lieve, judging from the style of the notices issued, that there has been or 
will be, in either case, much of the factitious splendour of a luxurious 
banquet. So much the better. We are right glad to recognise these 
tones of heartfelt and legitimate exultation, comiog from men who in 
forming their judgment are often less influenced by circumstances, and 
misgivings, and the sophistries ofargument, than are those whom Fortune 
bas more favoured. We confess we would rather take part on such a glo- 
rious occasion with a thousand plain-spoken and bonest-minded mecha- 
nics, than with a hundred of your over-delicate fine gentlemen, who are 
afraid to be guided by their own impulses. But others must judge for 
themselves ; nor, although we wonder, are we prepared to blame the va- 
rious British national and charitable societies of this city, that they have 
not thought it incumbent upon them to take any steps of this kind. At 
any rate, to the best of our knowledge and belief, no Secretary of theirs 
has taken such a course as is reported to have been taken by the Secre- 
tary of that hybrid concern, the St. George’s Society at Philadelphia. 
This worthy Englishman (!), we are told, received a requsition from 
twenty-two members, calling for a meeting to consider the propriety of 
expressing sympathy with the Allies. Buthe positively refused to do his 
duty, declaring that “ be would rather resign than call a meeting for 
such a purpose!” Thank Heaven, we have no such sons of St. George, 
or St. Andrew,or St. David, or (Friendly Sons of) St. Patrick amongst 
us. We may be a trifle lukewarm or so, but we don’t turn our backs upon 
our own flesh and blood. 





A “Pons Asinorum ;’”’ Royalty in Doubt. 

Not even the engrossing subject of the war can prevent our London 
journals discussing, with considerable warmth, a proposal for bisecting 
St. Janes’ Park. That happy bit of landscape gardening will be remem~- 
bered by visitors to the Metropolis, for its picturesque effects, and also- 
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If the same test of fitness were now applied, what a shifting of pen-men . 
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‘St. James’ Park was a barrier to their easy intercourse ; for nothing long- 


* marks are inspired solely by the desire to see an institution prosper, which is 
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as bordering on several localities of interest which we need not stop to 
enumerate. Readers too, who only travel in their easy chaire, will asso- 
ciate its name with much of the personal gossip concerning noted men 
and women of former days, which may not indeed add much to the dignity 
of history, but which beyond cavil gives it a more piquant flavour, You 
bring before your mind’s eye the Monarch feeding his ducks, and the gay 
Dachesses flaunting along the Mall, when a tale of political intrigue palls 
upon the attention. An imp whisperingly suggests to us a cause for this 
preference—our conviction that the persons who throng before our 
thought are truly beings of the past ; whereas the turmoil and the ecuffle 
of party conflict are only variations of what we see to-day. But this is 
a disgression. What have we to do with dreamers? 

Well then, it may or may rot be known to you, that North-Western 
London and South-Western London have at times complained that thie 


er than a “bee line” from every place to every other place will satisfy 
your matter-of-fact people, with whom the great object in life is the an- 
nibilation of time and space, as they very complacently term it. One 
method of diminishing this great evil has been often suggested, and that 
is the throwing open to vehicles of all descriptions the road that, passing 
in front of Buckingham Palace and between it and the ornamented 
grounds of the Park, is now only open to equestrians and the privileged 
occupants of carriages. But this would bring down upon the now com- 
paratively retired palace the noise and bustle of a passing crowd ; a 
change distasteful to Royalty, and therefore not to be undertaken by 
thore who are basking in Royal favour. What therefore does that 
ci-divant radical, Sir Benjamin Hall, the new President of the Board 
of Works? He must do something popular—-he must shorten the 
roundabout route; but he muvt not vulgarise the Queen’s abode. He 
makes a bold cut across the Park. Adieu to two-thirds of the charm of 
that charming rus in urbe. Sir Benjamin decrees that its fair sheet of 
water shall be bridged—tbat fair sheet whereon wild fowl disport, to the 
infinite delight of childhood, whilst nurses moralise with 1ife-guardsmen. 

Hereupon goes up a chorus of disapprobation in every tone, from the 
deep diapasoa of the Thunderer to the droll raillery of Punch, who on 
this occasion perpetrates a very cutting and clever bit of satire, for 
which we shall hope tofind a corner. Even Sir Charles Barry rushes into 
print, washing his bands of the most remote idea of such a blunder ; nor 
can we find more than one single paper coming to the rescue of the bat- 
tered Sir Benjamin Hall. That one paper is the pedantic dtheneum, 
which habitually affects singularity, and now talks of this project as a 
popular boon, What the result of the agitation thus stirred up will be, 
it is hard to say. Perhaps the matter may be compromised by leaving 
the omnibusses in abeyance, and intruding upon the water-fowl no further 
than by a light rustic bridge, that shall accommodate pedestrians alone. 





Hats on Again! 

We called in our last issua for “ Hats Off!’’ in honour of the new Civil 
and Military Governor of Grey Town. We now find that the unanimity 
of his election is questioned ; nay, that it is set down as a hole-and-cor- 
ner affair, not recognised by Colonel’s Kianey’s latest friends, H. B. M. 
Naval Officers in port- The truth will come out presently. 





Retorn or Dr. Kane’s Arctic Exrepition.—Dr. Kane, the intrepid 
Arctic navigator, after having been given up as lost, has returned safe 
home, with the loss of but three men on his whole expedition. He left 
his brig frozen up in the Arctic Sea, on the 24th of May, 1855, went 
three hundred miles over the ice to the sea, and then in open boats thir- 
teen hundred miles to Upernavik in Greenland. After waiting for up- 


bat, still, the lower notes cannot satisfy the ear of a connoisseur, and serve 
only to show that the finest talent, and the most wonderful artistic skill, can l 
never make up for a deficiency in the original gift. Let us then be just and | 
candid: Mme. La Grange sings 1 Trovatore like an artist, but she cannot 
make us forget Bina Steffanone! The fault is nature’s, and not her’s, as we | 
have just shown ; and we most only regret that the absence of a dramatic so- | 
prano obliges our charming Prima Donna to sustain alone the whole weight 
of the repertory. 

She does it, though, without fatigue ; as can be attested by such courageous 
amateurs as ventured to the Academy of Music; through a pouring rain, last | 
Saturday, to attend the first morning representation of the season. Linda Di | 
Chamounix was given ; a most delicious opera, which was repeated on Mon- 
day, and which we hope to hear more than once again ; for never before in 
New York has it been played as it was on both those days. Herein Mme. La 
Grange shows herself at once an extraordinary singer, and an excellent and 
truly pathetic actress. Rovere, who created the réle of the Marquis, interpre- 
ted it like a superior artist. The Duet which he sings with Linda in the se- 
cond act (a Duet in which, by-the-bye, Mme. La Grange introduces an enchant- 
ing cadenza) would bring him, in Italy, favour and applause without end. Our 
public, unfortunately, is not yet sufficiently acquainted with Italian to enjoy 
the pure and correct pronunciation and the delicate shades of intonation, which 
make the inexplicable charm of the “spoken musio” afforded us by this excel- 
lent buffo earicaturo. For ourselves, we vociferated most heartily, Bravo, bra- 
vissimo ! 

It is an old saying that the fountain of tears lies close on that of laughter ; 
so, after having laughed joyously with Rovere, here is Signor Morelli who, as 
the father of Linda, comes to call forth our tears. This melodramatic scene is 
given by this experienced barytone with just enough exaggeration to bring 
down a perfect thunder of enthusiastic plaudits. Certainly, Mme. La Grange and 
Messrs. Rovere and Morelli would be quite sufficient to insure the success of 
Linda. The artists who second them acquit themselves res pectably ; and Sig- 
nor Brignoli and Mme. Martini D’Ormy are not without their share of ap- 
plause. Signor Brignoli, it is true, takes care to introdace into the second act 
the exquisite romanza of Mercadante, Jn terra ci diviserd, which is his chevval 
de bataille ; (and charmingly he doesit). As to that also, this is not the only 
piece drawn from other sources which is introduced into “ Linda.” Mme. La 
Grange gives a magnificent peroration at the end of the opera, in the shape of 
a polka di bravura, full oftowrs de force of the most incredible description. We 
hardly know whether to call it pretty ; but it is astonishing, really prodigious! 
This polka was composed expressly for Mme. La Grange by Otto Diitsch, as 
one can well believe, for who else could sing it ? 

This information we find in the Entr’acte, a little journal which borrows its 
title from a Parisian gazette, and which seems to us destined to cause a revo- 
lution in New York ; that is, if instead of making itself merely the official or- 
gan of the Academy of Music, it takes the position of the Entr’acte of Paris—a 
daily programme of the theatres. Until, however, it permits the Managers of 
these to economise the daily expense of handbills, of which it will undoubtedly 
take the place eventually, it helps on our artistic and literary education. This 
is a step forward ; and we ask nothing better, for our own part, than to profit 
by its interesting information, patiently collected and with many troublesome 
researches. But are the editors of the Entr’acte quite sure that ‘ the libretto 
of Linda di Chamounix is an adaptation of the sentimental drama, ‘‘ a Grace 
de Diew,” by Jacques Arago, the blind traveller, and brother of the celebrated 
astronomer?” We have always thought, and indeed we think still, that the 
meledrama in question is taken from a song of M. Gustave Lemoinne, set to mu- 
sic by Mile. Loisa Puget. This ballad, ‘‘ A la Grace de Diew,” was very suc- 
cessful, and after making the fortune of the hand-organs, it inspired its author 
with a desire to make his own. Then it was, that M. Lemoinne wrote for the 
Théatre de la Gaieté his melancholy melodrama of “ La Grace de Dieu, re- 
presented formerly at the Astor Place Opera House by a very mediocre com- 
pany of French actors. 

But we are giving too much attention to a mere trifling mistake. Time 
and space press, and we have not yet said a word about Auber’s Masaniello, 
(La Muette de Portici.) This masterpiece of the present director of the Con- 





wards of a month, a Danish trading ship found them there, and after a 
subsequent delay of a fortnight, they were taken on board and proceeded 
homeward. At Lievely on Disko Island, 250 miles south of Upernavik, 
the Danish vessels fell in with the American Searching Expedition, under 
Lieut. Hartstein, and the party were transferred to the 4rctic and Re- 
lease, which vessels reached this port last evening. 

Readers will remember that by this arrival we have the return at the 
same time of two parties of Arctic Expeditionists—the Kane Expedition, 
without its vessel, but with all but three of its men, and the Hartstein Ex- 

ition, with its two vessels and men, all safe and sound. The De Haven 
xpedition was sent out May 2, 1850, by Mr. Grinnell, to search for Sir 
John Franklin. Dr. Kane was surgeon on board. 

The Kane Expedition started May 31, 1853, under command of Dr. 
Kane, and expected to be back in two years. It had but one vessel—the 
brig ddvance. For more than a year back its fate was esteemed very 
doubtful ; and when last Spring it was proposed to send out a party to 
search for it, the proposition met with far less favour than its friends de- 
sired, because it was thought almost a settled fact that Dr. Kane and his 
party were past all hope of recovery. Congress, however, favoured the 

oposition, and two vessels were despatched on the search on the 4th of 
vane, 1845. They have found the lost searchers for Franklin, and restored 
them to thousands of surprised and rejoicing friends. Since the third ex- 
pedition’s sailing, no news had been brought back of them, and we had 
no time to publish the steamer Union’s report that the expeditionists were 
off Sandy Hook, before they came to anchor off the Battery, and the gal- 
lant adventurers were withstanding as well as they could the overwhelm- 
ing welcomes of their friends. The Doctor has improved in personal ap- 

arance in his absence. He brings home a bronzed face, a long and 

eavy black beard, a shock of hair just whitening a little—a sort of 
dark iron grey—a stouter body, and a hand with a hearty grip in it— 
NN. Y. Daily Times, Oct. 12. 


jHusic. 


A tout segneur, tout honneur, saysa French proverb. Accordingly, we shall 
speak first of our Italian Opera, whose new Director appears to be a man of 
great energy aud industry, and to deserve a better fate than that of making too 
many experiments at his own expense. We fear that he opened his doors at 
least a fortnight too soon for his own interest ; and we think also that he was 
mistaken in raising the prices of seats, and changing the scale adopted last 
Spring, when Il Trovatore was better executed than it has been this Autumn, 
and when we bad already Mme. La Grange, and Mssrs. Rovere, Morelli, aud 
Brignoli. However, if the receipts of the Academy of Music can hardly be 
called brilliant, thus far, that is the Treasurer’s affair and not ours ; our re- 





so useful and so interesting in an artistic point of view. And in this regard, 
and this alone, we are now puzzling our brains over the engagement of Mme. 
Castellan. What services is this lady to render our Italian Opera, in connec- 
tion with Mme. La Grange? Can the Director possibly mean to make a 


servatory of Paris was to be performed last night for the first time. As it 
will be presented several times in the coming week, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to speak of it, and to discuss the manner in which it is interpreted. 

Let us leave the Academy of Music then, and turn at once to Niblo’s. But 
what crowd is this, which obstructs our way thither? Js there singing at the 
Metropolitan Theatre? And what a song! The Marseillaise, that martial 
and revolutionary hymn which has made the name of Rouget de Lisle so justly 
immortal. But no! this song is no longer the patriotic hymn brought forth at 
the fireside of Dietrick the Mayor of Strasbourg, and under the beautiful 
eyes of his daughters. It is no longer the martial air at whose call the con- 
querors of Marengo crossed the Alps, and the heroic “ Old Guard” (not that 
of Covent Garden) made the tour of Europe. This sublime song is now no- 
thing more than a poem, which adds a fresh leaf to Mdlle. Rachel's laurels. 
Let us leave then, to our neighbour of the Drama, the task of describing the 
melopée rendered by the great tragedienne, and go on to Niblo’s Theatre. Woe 
be to us if we are late! all the good places have been taken long ago. Hap- 
pily we are accommodated with a seat next the orchestra, and we can enjoy 
at our ease the volaptuous poses and Mabile-like evolutions of the ‘“ Spanish 
Dancers,” though they be not the far-famed trowpe that has been making a 
furor in London. What animation, what fire in these groups, and how well 
one sees that Arroyo was born in a land where the sun heats both heart and 


blood ! 
“ Elle est jaune comme une orange ; 
Elle est vive comme un oiseau !” 


exclaimed a Frenchman near us, who appeared to be thoroughly imbued with 
the poetry and with the “‘ péché mignon” of Mr. Alfred de Masset, a great ad- 
mirer of ‘‘ model artistes” and of the plastic arts, as all the world knows. It is 
unfortunate that the dancing is common-place to the last degree, and that the 
music should not be of a nature to heighten the choregraphic entertainment. 
But if the airs of the ballets danced by the Spaniards be not worth much, the 
same cannot be said of the singing of Miss Louisa Pyne, who renders with 
much charm and talent Victor Massé’s delightful little opera, ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of Georgette’ (in French, “ Les Noces de Jeannette.’’) We have bad the 
opera and ballet on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and on the other even- 
ings of the week Rip Van Winkle, that beautiful opera which has at once 
raised Mr. Bristow so high in the esteem of the public, and of the most fasti- 
dious judges of music! Such is the programme of Niblo’s theatre ; but we 
doubt whether the Spanish dancers will not be compelled to migrate to the 
Bowery. GAMMA. 


vata. 


The triumphs of Mlle. Rachel quite outrun my pen, and “ Panting Time toils 
after her in vain!” Moreover the ear is not less fastidious and unreasonable 


than the stomach, and I fancy my readers disposed to cry “ Toujours perdrizx !") 





dramatic soprano of Mme. La Grange? If so, we are bound, as an attentive 
and vigilant sentinel of Art, to cry “ Hold! Hold!” 

No one admires Mme. La Grange as a soprano sfogato and cantatrice di bra- 
vura more than we do. As a consummate musician we place her in the same 
rank with Mmes. Cinti Damoreau, Viaidot Garcia, and Jenny Lind ; that is to 
say among the infinitesimally small company of those who really understand 
and appreciate the art of which they are the ornaments. She is, in short, an 
artist, a truly great artist ; and as she is endowed not only with profound musical 
knowledge, but with a fine organisationand a quick and subtle comprehension , 
she has become an admirable actress, accomplished alike in tragedy and 
comedy. Far more than this—she has succeeded in gaining applause 
in those roles, least suited to the nature of her voice and talent. Thus 
Mme. La Grange sings the part of Leonora, in 1 Trovatore, to the entire 
satisfaction of the public. And let us applaud her ; nothing is more just or 
natural ; let us admire the dexterity with which she extricates herself from dif 
ficulties, insurmountable by all but herself. We approve it all; but there we must 
stop, though wesee in some quarters that her praises are sung, in terms exagge- 
erated and inapplicable. Ali the panegyrics bestowed upon her will not furnish 
Mme. La Grange with a voice different from that with which nature has en- 
dowed her ; and this voice fails essentially in the middle notes and in yolume. 
This skilful singer has then been obliged to create, as it were, an artificial 


Nor can I blame them, for toujours perdrix it is. If Mile. Rachel would consent 
to act some new part in which she should flagrantly fail, or if any body else 
would unexpectedly start up into perfection, it might be possible to vary my 
monotone of praise in speaking of her performances. But neither of these con- 
tingencies seems to come within the verge of immediate probability, and if 
my readers begin to weary of hearing qbout the great actress, I advise them to 
go and hear her, when they will wonder why I speak of anybody else. If there 
were still persons who fancied that Rachel was playing here, in any great mea- 
sure, the part of a nine days wonder, their notions must have been sadly shaken 
by the enthusiasm with which the third representation of “ Horace ” was re- 
ceived on Monday night. 

There was a truncated tragedy, in the most severely simple style, the interest 
of which for our people culminates in two or three situations of the heroine 
Camille ; this tragedy had already been twice acted before us, and was now 
presented again before the most popular and miscellaneous audience yet assem- 
bled at the Metropolitan, a large proportion of whom, as it was fair to suppose, 
had been called together by the extraneous attraction of the “ Marseilles 
Hymn ;” and yet Mlle. Rachel gave to her thrice-acted part an iuterest more 
intense than that of novelty, and so completely conquered the sympathies of ber 
new auditors, that those who came for the song seemed fully satisfied with the 
play; and had the manager announced at the fall of the curtain that the great 





voice by the aid of which she seems to supply what is wanting. She does well ; 


lieve that very few out of the thousands present would have “ gone awey 
empty.” 

This was a great triumph of Rachel’s genius, perhaps the greatest we 
have yet witnessed, and augurs well for the success of the proposition 
which I understand she has urged on the management, that before she leaves 
us for the New England Athens, she should give a grand representation at 
purely popular prices, in order that the hard-working many, as well as the 


| few who—in the language of the rowdy poet of transcendentalism, Walt Whit- 


man, “one of the roughs, a Kosmos,’’—do merely “loaf and invite their souls,” 
may have a chance of enjoying her genius. It is too late for me to say any- 
thing of the manner in which Camille was acted oa Monday, excepting that it 
surpassed everything which Mile. Rachel has yet given us. We have always 
felt that this was pre-eminently her grand réle, and more splendidly displays 
her peculiar powers than anything else in which she appears. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience on Monday seemed to stimulate her to more than her 
wonted energy, and she rendered the closing scenes of the tragedy with a ter- 
ror and a truth which left the spectator exhausted as if by experience perso- 
nal to himself. When iu obedience to a second recall Mlle. Rachel came for- 
ward and acknowledged the homage of her hearers in that quiet, dignified, 
almost royal way which is her own, she appeared so wan and weary, that L 
really hoped the promised Marseillaise would be deferred. But it was not, and 
now who can regret it ? 

I have heard the Marseillaise Hymn thundered out by a chorus of hundreds 
of armed men, whose warlike words rang as if it were with steel, and were in- 
deed but the prelude of bloody deeds. We have all of us heard it performed 
in the most finished and thrilling manner by fine bands, with all the rousing 
romance of clarion and drum. 

But | think I speak for all who could feel the truth of art, when I say that 
the “‘ Marseilles Hymn’ became a new and more intense reality on the lips of 
Rachel. Haggard aud fatigued as she had withdrawn, the Roman girl appeared 
again, her black hair sweeping back from her pale throbbing brow, her eyes 
almost intolerably bright with a strange electrical light. Her white drapery 
hung heavily about her slender frame, and it needed but a slight effort of the 
imagination to see in her the incarnate genius of the Revolution—of the Revo- 
lution as it now is, stayed but not defeated, delayed but not discouraged. 

As a musical performance nothing could have been more unfinished. As an 
acting to the life, and an appeal to the emotions, nething could have been finer 
than Rackel’s recitation. The very hoarseness of some tones, the gasping ut- 
terance, the deathly pallor of her features, all contributed to enhance the effect. 
Dame Théragne de Méricourt could not have been more terrible in the maddest 
moments of her sway over the ‘‘ fierce democracy” of the first Revolution, than 
was this actress, reciting in an American theatre, to an audience innocent of 
previous excitements and of ultimate intentions. I own that I anticipated 
claptrap and found a great and legitimate enjoyment. 

Marie Stuart and Polyeucte have followed on Wednesday and Friday, and a 
reading on Thursday. Again I say where is “ Lady Tartuffe?” and why 
shall we not see‘‘ V__rie ?” 

At the Broapway Mr. Boker’s tragedy, after a short and successful run, and 
Ms. Davenport after a satisfactory engagement, have given place to what our 
neighbour of the ‘“‘ Courrier des Etats Unis’’ irreverently calls “ le drame hur- 
lant,” and Mr. Forrest. This gentleman has “ disfigured or presented,” during 
the past week, the réles of ‘‘ Hamlet’ and “ Pizarro.” 

Still at Waxtack’s the “ Game of Love” is played. A play which has 
been on the boards with applause ever since the fall of Adam, may well fill one 
small theatre for a matter of fifty nights. If I may parody Goldsmith's Critic, 
I should say that Mr. Brougham’s play is continually better than it was at first, 
for the players take more pains. 

So too at Burron’s,the play of ‘‘ Still Water Runs Deep” continues to bean 
attraction. 

I am sorry to say it is not the only attraction at Burton's. 

Plutarch, (I trust the reader will not be alarmed at this opening, for I don’t 
mean to be pedantic, but-serious in an amiable way ; and no man who quotes 
Plutarch can be justly suspected of being in a passion), Plutarch mentions in 
hi#glip-sho@ style, that Solon once went to see Thespis perform, “as the old- 
fashioned custom was,” in one of his own plays. The people applauded, Solon 
listened, and grew ever graver as the applause grew more noisy. At last when 
the play was over, Solon sought out Thespis and addressed him: ‘“‘ Thespis! 
are not you ashamed to tell so many lies, and so gross, before so large an audi- 
ence?” “ Why, what is the harm of it?” answers Thespis, ‘I only tell them 
in a droll way to make people laugh!” “ Ah!’ replied the sage, (who in his 
own person represented one-seventh of the supreme wisdom of Greece), “ Ab ! 
and do you not fear that those who laugh may learn ?” 

Perhaps Solon was a Puritan. But he wasa great sage, and if he could be 
brought back, (let us say in a table, or a chair, after the modern fashion), 
and put down in Mr. Burton’s Theatre, I cannot help fancying that he would 
address that able manager actor, that Thespis of Chambers-street, somewhat 
in this fashion : 

‘“* Are you not ashamed, O Burton! that, being endowed with a rare gift of 
humour and with the perception of what is ridiculous, you should make ludi- 
crous before many people two of the saddest things that a man who walks in 
the ways of men may chance to meet ?” 

“Why, what is the harm?” our Thespis might reply, “ if I present cant 
upon my stage, and tipsy imhecility, it is only that by the droll truth of my re- 
presentation shop-worn and street-weary people may be made to laugh !” 

And I think I hear the sage, nodding with more than a Burleigh’s gravity, 
make final answer: “Ah! and do you not fear that those who laugh may 
learn—in the one case, to doubt ofand despise all real picty—in the other to 
make light of certain most melancholy beastlinesses, into which our nature is 
already quite prone enough to fall ?” 

What crashing rejoinder could the manager hope to find for our old Grecian 
fogy, what rejoinder the hundreds who throng, twice a week, to Chambers 
Street to shake their sides at the spectacles of the “ Serious Family,” and the 
“ Toodles ?” HAMILTON. 


P. 8. For Thursday night, both Mr. Wallack and Mr. Burton announced new 
plays. They shall be attended to next week. 


Arup. 


War Orrice, Serr. 25.—64th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen Freeth, Qtmr-Gen of the 
Army, to be Col, v Gen Sir R Bourke, KCB, dec. Ist WI Regt; Lt-Gen Sir 
G Bowles, KCB, to be Col, v Gen Sir G T Napier, KCB, dec. 





War Orrice, Serr. 25.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Morgan to be Capt b-p, 
v Webb, who ret; Lt Gunter to be Capt bp, v Brigstocke, who ret; Cor Mat- 
tlebury to be Lt b-p, v Morgan. 13th Lt Drags; Capt Holden to be Maj b.p, v 
Gore, who ret; Lt King to be Capt b-p, v Holden; Cor Munn to be Lt b-p,¥ 
King. 15th Lt Drags; Cor Wright, fm 13th Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p, v Sewell, 
app Paymaster of 6th Drag Gds. 16th Ft; Lieut Arm-trong to be Capt b-p, v, 
Beresford, who ret; Ens Kelsall to be Lt b-p,v Armstrong. 20th Ft; C Verey, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, V Macdonogh, pro. 25th Ft; Lt Williams to be Ca t b-p, 
v Ramadge, who ret; Ens Kingsley to be Lieut without purchase, v Williams, 
33d Ft; Serj-Maj Toseland, from Gren Gds, to be Ens w-p; Ens Toseland to be 
Adj, v Trent, who resigns the Adj’cy only. 38th Ft; W Byron, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, ¥ Grieve, pro. 42d Ft; Kkns Hesketh to be Lt b-p, v Macpherson; F 
Allan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hesketh, pro. 50th Ft; Lt Thompson to be Capt 
wp, ¥ Frampton, pro; Ens Chichester to be Lt w-p, v Thompson. 86th t; 
Capt Gordon, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Rawlins; Lt Lepper to be Capt b-p, 
v Gordon. 88th Ft; To be Capts w-p; Lts Pearson, Corbett, Day v Wray, killed. 
92d Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Thorold to be Lt-Col w-p; Bvt-Maj Sutherland to be Major 
w-p, v Thorold. To be Capts w-p: Lt Scott, v Sutherland; Lts Elphinstone, 
Parsons, and M‘Donald. To be Lts w-p: Gordon and Shatto. 97th Ft; Ens 
Gould to be Lt w-p, v Preston, killed in action; S Slater, Gent, to be Ens W-p- 
99th Ft; Lt Despard to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Reed, dec; Lt Nunn to be 
Capt b-p, v Despard, whose pro has been can. Ri Canadian Rifle Regt; Ens 
Williams to be Lt w-p, v Sharpe, pro; Lt Innes to be Adjt, v Sharpe, pro. 

Hosrirat Starr.—Assist-Surg Fraser, MD, 25th Ft, to be Staff Surg, Sec 
Class; Assist-Surg Adams, MD, 22d Ft, to be StaffSurg of Sec Class; Assist- 
Surg Woolcombe, fm h-p, 63th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to Forces. 

Brevet.—Maj-Gen Sir J L Pensefather, KCB, to have the local rank of Lt- 
Gen in the Islaud of Malta; Col Macarthur, Unatt. to have the local rank of 
Maj-Gen in Australia; Col Crawfurd, of the Gren Gds, to have the local rank 
of Brig-Gen in Turkey; Maj aud Byt-Col Blachford, of 24th Ft, to be Col. 

Wan-Orrice, Sept. 28.—Scots Fusilier Gds; F Palmer, Gent, to be Ens and 
Lt, w-p, v the Hon H Annesley, pro. 


bearer of the despatch annouccing the brilliant and important success achiey- 
ed by the army under the command of Gen Simpson, and the capture of Sebas- 





actress was too much fatigued to sing the War Hymn of France, I verily be- 





pol, to be pre to the rauk of Lt-Col in the army. 











Brevet.—Capt and Byt-Maj the Hon L Curzon, of the Rifle Brigade, the . 
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New Books 


Isona’s Curp. New York. Derby.—The plot of this widely-adver- 
tised novel would have merit, if portions of it were not too improbable 
for the common-place persons who figure in it, and for the meridian in 
which it is laid, to wit, the good city of New York. Isora is an Italian 
woman who has been deceived by a false marriage, the fruits of which 
are her own name, “ Mrs. Islington,” and the “child,” Fiora. Dying at 
the commencement of the story—while in the flesh she lived in a man- 
sion, presenting “ in its exterior a common-brick front,” and “ without 
a plate to mark the residence of its inmates”—her child is adopted by 
Mr. Louis Clarendon, a rich young gentleman, twenty-two years of age. 
He brings her up, as the saying is, giving her an expensive education, 
and the largest liberty. Among other luxuries, she has an elderly gov- 
erness, a Mrs. Linden, (who turns out in the end to be somebody’s mo- 
ther); and instigated by her, and accompanied by her, the simple-minded 
girl withdraws from her guardian, to save herself from his influence. 
There isn’t the least occasion for this proceeding ; for the gentleman’s 
intentions are strictly honourable, so far as we could discover ; and no 
one but an old fool like Mrs. Linden would have suggested or allowed it. 
But the ward and guardian being made for each other, Fate is not to be 
baffled in that way ; so, after two or three hundred pages of bustle and 
talk, they are brought together again, and made one. Whether they, or 
Miss Cora Livingston and Mr. Rufus Wilton, are the true hero and be- 
roine, is an open question. The publisher himself seems not to have set- 
tled it to his satisfaction, for he propounds it at the head of his adver- 
tisement, in this fashion : 

HICH IS THE HEROINE, CORA OR FLORA? . 
And who is the proud Livingston whose character is depicted in such 
masterly style in the pages of that new and charming book ? 

Ah, which? ah, who? But it is not of much consequence ; the reader 
pays his or ber money, and bas an indisputable right to a choice. If the 
title-page be the guide in selecting, we deem it candid to remark that, 
notwithstanding the lavieh nursing bestowed upon it by the publisher in 
the shape of lengthy newspaper puffs, Isora’s Child is not destined to a 
long life. It isa puny infant, inheriting the defect of its mother’s con- 
stitution, an excess of romantic sentimentality.—Of the real author we 
have no idea ; save that she is a lady, and evidently a novice in litera- 
ture. She has much to learn before she can make a mark ; among other 
things, some of the rudimentsof English grammar. It is more grammati- 
cal, we respectfully suggest, to say “ you were,” than “ you was.” The 
carefui use of pronouns, especially in long and intricate sentences, adds 
to the graces of a good English style. 

From what we have just written, the reader will have guessed that our 
opinion of “ Isora’s Child” is not remarkably favourable. But then some 
people are hard to please, and we must confess that we could cite you, 
from our contemporaries’ columns, the most ample testimony to its super- 
lative merits. 

Tue Exper Sister. By Marian James. Wew York. Bunce & Bro.— 
The name of Marian James is new to us ; but if she writes one or two more 
pretty slories, like the “ Elder Sister,’’ she will achieve an enviable repu- 
tation. She conceives a plot well, discriminates between and contrasts 
her characters, and turns out a dainty little book. You could read this 
one with pleasure, if it were twice as long as Mistress James has seen to 
fit to make it; no mean praise. Anne and Helen, the sisters, are sharply 
drawn ; and Miss Blackburn reminds us somewhat of Miss Bgonte’a hero- 
ines, of whom she is a pleasant copy. 








Hive Arts. 


Views or St. Joun’s, NewrounpLanp. By W.R. Best.—We have been 
greatly pleased and interested in making, as it were, personal acquaint- 
ance with this old though recently rebuilt city, through the medium of a 
set of tinted lithographs published on the spot, by Mr. Page, a resident 
Architect. They are eight in number, are executed with great neatness, 
and comprise the principal public buildings and localities. Amongst 
them are two sketches of the land-locked and picturesque harbour, which 
myriads of the primest seamen in the world have been entering and leay- 
ing, since John Cabot christened Newfoundland “ Baccalaes” (the In- 
dian name for codfish), rather more than three hundred and fifty years 
ago. 





THE BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


The British Association for tbe Advancement of Science opened its 
twenty-fifth meeting on Wednesday week, at Glasgow. About mid-day, 
a business meeting was held in the Merchants’-hall, the Earl of Harrowby 
in the chair ; wen the minutes of the Liverpool meeting were read and 
approved, and Colonel Sabine presented the annual report of the Council, 
also unanimously adopted. The statement of the accounts, submitted by 
Mr. Ninnis, showed receipts amounting to £2365 10s, 8d., and payments 
amounting to £1548 9s. Id.; leaving a balance of £817 1s. 84. In the 
evening there was a public meeting for the purpose of hearing the inau- 
gural address of the President, the Duke of Argyll. Among the listenere 
were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Hamilton, the Ear!s of Eglin- 
ton, Elgin, and Harrowby Lord Wrottesley, and Prince Bonaparte. The 
address of the President was descriptive of the great advances made in 
science since the British Association visited Glasgow fifteen years ago—a 
copious theme on which the Duke dilated with graceful eloquence for a 
considerable time. 

The business of the Sections opened on Friday, when several interest- 
ing papers were read : among others, by Sir David Brewster, on the “ radi- 
ant spectrum ;” by Dr. Shaw, on African explorations ; by Dr. Dickie, on 
the effects of winter upon vegetation at Aberdeen; and by Professor 
George Wilson, of Edinburgh, on the changes of artificial seawater in the 
marine vivariums, where living plants and animals had been kept ia full 
vigour for periods respectively of ten and six months. On analysis, it ap- 
peared that whereas magnesia, sulphuric acid, potassium, sodium, and 
Chlorine were the only substances originally presen in solution in the 
artificial sea-water, lime, phosphoric acid, silica, iodine, and iron now 
occurred in it. The success of Mr. Gosse’s artificial sea-water was shown 
to be complete. The first conversazione was held on Thursday evening, 
at the M‘Lellan Rooms. 

On Friday some interesting papers were read in the Sections, Mr. 
Whitehouse read once on “Experimental Observations upon an Electric 
Cable,” maintaining that, for commercial purposes, a submarine telegra- 
phic cable between England and America, similar to those at present in 
use would be quite sufficient. Professor W. Thompson expressed some 
doubts at the results arrived at by Mr. Whitehouse. 

Professor Nichol read a paper entitled “ Remarks on the Chronology 
of the formations in the Moon, with a Notice concerning the Great Bread- 
albane Reflector in the Glasgow Observatory.” By this instrament the 
aspects of the Moon are seen to be apparently as confused and chaotic as 
those appearances of the Earth, whicd, in the early history of geology, 
were generally attributed to sudden convulsions. In fact, we may pre- 
sume that the present position of the Moon exhibits a much further back 
epoch than the period in history of the Earth, before the upheaving pow- 
ers had thrown up the masses of crystalline rocks. Baron Liebig read a 
paper on a new form of Cyanic Acid. In the course of some experiments 
on the fulminate of mercury, he observed that that compound, when kept 
boiling in water, changed its colours, and lost its fulminating properties. 
On examining the change which had taken place, he discovered a new 
acid, which had exactly the composition of cyanuric acid. Salts were 
produced remarkable for their beauty, and for the distinctness of their 
crystalline form. Dr. Daubeny laid on the table some fine Weights, for 
chemical purposes, made from the new metal formed from clay, viz., 
aluminium, A paper was read by Dr. Roscoe, which had been prepared 
by W. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and himself, on Photo-Chemical Research: 
es, with particular reference to the laws of the chemical action of light. 
Mr. Evan Hopkins, F.R.S., made @ communication on the Meridional and 
Symmetrical Structure of the Globe. Amongst other speculations, he 
ssid that 9000 years ago the site on which London now stands was in the 








of Evgland would ultimately be in the Arctic circle (Laughter). Mr.) 
Hopkins’s views were controverted by Professor Ramsay, Mr. David Page, | 
and Professor Nichol. Dr. Julius Oppert read a paper on “ The Geogra- | 
phical and Historical Results of the French Scientific Expedition to | 
Babylon.” Professor Ritzius, of Stockholm, gave a verbal descripton of | 
the Celtic, Sclavic, and Aztec crania. He combated the phrenological | 
view that high skulls betokened high intellect. There bad been many | 
eminent men among the Poles and Bohemians, who belonged to the round- 

headed ‘class; but it might be admitted, on the whole, that the larger | 
proportion of great men bad the elongated skull. 

Professor Ramsay described a new process by Mr. Robert Macpherson | 
for obtaining lithographs by photographic process. He takes a counmon | 
lithographic stone, and pours on it a solution of bitumen ia sulpharic | 
ether. Ina few seconds the ether evaporates, leaving a very delicate | 
and thia coating of bitumen, the stove exhibiting # surface like a plate | 
prepared for etching. He then takes a negative obtained by the collodion | 
or calotype process, and applies it to the stone, and then places it in the 
full light of the sun. Within a moderate time the negative communi- 
cates an impression to the bitumen very faintly visible. The negative is 
removed and the bitumen is placed in a bath of sulphuric ether which 
dissolves the whole of the bitumen not acted on by the light, and there 
remains a photographic picture represented accnrately ou the stone in | 
the undissolved bitamen. The stone may then be placed in the hands of | 
a lithographic printer and printed from. Me 

Peohene Paeenpoeds cate paper “ On Peristaltic Induction of Electric | 
Currents in Sabmarioe Telegraph Wires.” The mechanical treatment of | 
the problem of mutual peristaltic induction is contained in the paper | 
brought before the section, but the author confined bimself in the meet- 
ing to mentioning some of the results, Among others he menjioned, as 
being of practical importance, that the experiments which bave been | 
made on the transmission of currents backwards and forwards by the 
different wires of a multiple cable do not indicate correctly the degree | 
of retardation that is to be expected when signals are to be transmitted 
through the same amount of wire laid out in a cable of the full length. 
It follows that expectation as to the working of a submarine telegraph | 
between Britain and America, founded on such experiments, may prove | 
fallacious ; aud, to avoid the chance of prodigious |dsses in euch an un- | 
dertaking, the author suggested that the working of the Varna and | 
Balaklava wire should be examined. Immense economy may be prac- | 
tised in attending to these indications of theory in all submarive ca | 
bles constructed in future for short distances ; and the failure of great 
undertakings can alone be insured by using them in a preliminary | 
estimate. ' 

In the Chemical Section, on Monday, a paper was read “ On some 
Points connected with Agricultural Chemistry,” by J. B. Lawes, Esq,, | 
F.R.S., and Dr. Gilbert. The paper indicated the character of exhaus- | 
tion by corn cropping. and the action of manure on different crops. Ba- | 
ron Liebeg replied to Dr. Gilbert’s theory, in the course of which he re- 
capitulated the views which he recently published in this controversy. 
The Marquis of Tweeddale gave the result of his own experience as a 
practical agriculturist. By trusting to frost and the pulverising of the 
land, he thought they had no use for chemical experiments. Dr. Daubeny 
supported the principles laid down by Baron Liebeg. Professor Ander- 
son having also addressed the section, Dr. Gilbert replied. Dr. Gladstone 
read a paper, entitled “ Report on the Inflaence of the Solar Radiations 
on the Growth of Plants, uader Different Atmospberic Conditions.” Dr. 
Hassall read an elaborate communieation on the Chemistry of Adultera- 
tion, in which the principal chemical substances employed for the differ- 
ent purposes of adulteration were described, the articles in which they 
were employed enumerated, and in many cases the quantities in which 
they were used were specified. The commanication excited considerable 
interest, and was followed by an animated discussion, in which several 
distinguished chemists took part—among others, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. 
Pearson, Professor Penny, Professor Graham, and Dr. Normandy. Pro- 
fessors Grabam and Maclaggan, whilst admitting that there were nume- 
rous cases of adulteration, were afraid that too much alarm had been 
made on the subject. All adulterations, they contended, were not neces- 
sarily pernicious, and caution should be used not too much to alarm the 
public mind. : 

In the Geological Department Sir R. I. Murchison made an interesting 
communication on the relations of the crystaline rocks of the North High- 
lands to the old red sandstone of that region, and on the recent discove- 
ries-ef fossils by Mr. Charles Peach. He (Sir R. I. Marchison) then com- 
municated papers by Mr. J. W. Salter, “On the Discovery of Organic 
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Torrid zone, and, according to perpetual changes in progress, the whole | of England and Wales, their Inferiority in the Social Scale, and the 


Means of Effecting their Improvement.” 

On Monday afternoon the general committee met in the Merchant’s- 
hall, his grace the Duke of Argyll in the chair. Deputations appeared 
from Cheltenham and Brighton, and documents were read by the secre- 
tary from Manchester, Dublin, ard Leeds, soliciting the presence of the 
British Association at these places next year. A lengthened conversation 
ensued between the members of the Cheltenham and Brighton deputations 
on their relative claims on the presence of the Association. Eventually 
a division of the committee took place, which resulted in the selection 
of Cheltenham by a narrow majority. The following office bearers were 
then elected for the year :—Presidept : G.R. Daubeney, Esq., M.D., F.RS. 
—Vice Presidents : Earl of Ducie, F.G.8.; the Bishop of Gloucester, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, F.R.S.; B, Baker. Esq.; the Rev. F. Clow. Seere- 
taries : Captain Robertson, M.A.; R. Beamitt, Esq., F.R.S.; W. Hugall, 
Esq. Treasurers: James Webster, Esq.; James Agg Gardener, Esq. The 
meeting then closed.— London paper, Sept. 15. 





ALBERT SMITH IN PERIL. 


THE MOUNTAINEERING MANIA. 


We abridge the following very interesting description of these mountaix 
ascents from two letters received from the Rev. Christopher Charles 
Smyth, one of the Curates of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth. The first 
letter is dated St. Gervaise, August 10 ; and, after describing his journey 
to Switzerland, the writer proceeds :— 

“ Our party bad consisted all along of my brother and myself, a York- 
shire clergyman and a pupil of his, who is a botanist, and withal a photo- 
onte Rosa and the valley of Zermatt has been visited ; and 
you will, perbaps, be surprised to hear that 1 have again made the ascent 
of that splendid mountain, and this time we succeeded, by another route, 
in reaching the Aigh+st point, that which we attained last year being only 
a part of the same ridge, and twenty-two feet below the summit. (Vide 
Albion of December 9, 1854.) This is the first time it has been reached, 
and it was supposed to be inaccessible. The first few hours over deep 
suow was Only fatiguing, not dangerous : crevasses there were, and most 
beautifal ones, but they were easily avoided. But at last, about 1,000 
feet from the summit, the ascent began in real earnest. It was one of 
those beautiful days which are almost too hot in the valleys for walking, 
but on the mountain summits are always accompanied with very severe 
cold, and occasionally wind. The snow drifted about in all directions. 
Steps had to be cut in theice, sloping at an angle of from 25 to 40 de- 
grees. Then one of our party began to feel the rarefaction of tbe air : his 
spirits rapidly evaporated with the heat of his body. The long and the 
short of it was, he was getting very cold, so we got him on to a sheltered 
rock, and took off his boots, and rubbed his feet and hands with snow, 
and saved him a frost-bite. And now came aridge of rocks very narrow 
at tbe top, with precipices on each side. Along this we had to advance 
with caution, for nearly an hour and a half, waiting for a lull of the 
wind, for fear of being blown over. It was delightfully exciting; the 
stones accidentally or purposely dislodged by one’s feet rolled thundering 
down on either side. A friend, who had ascended Mcat Blanc in 1854, 
averred that there was no difficulty in the latter to be compared with this. 
The view on either side was magnificent, but to our peril only could we 
stop to look at it with hands and feet grasping the rocks, or the ice, as it 
might be. At last the summit was gained, hitherto untrodden by foot of 
man. I was the first to reach it, as the guide (one guide bad given up 
long before) from courtesy allowed me to pass him. The others followed 
one by one, till the little peak seemed crowded with our party of eight 
pees (Rev. C. Hudson of Kirklington, near Ripon; Mr. Birbeck of 

eeds, who ascended Mont Blauc in 1854; Mr. Stephenson, my brother, 
and myself, with three guides). Now we bad time to enjoy the prospect 
to the full. In the foreground was the eastern point of the mountain, 
gained by us Jast year. The wintry blast had carried away our flagstaff 
and ‘shirt,’ though the heap of stones remained. A vast panorama 
stretched around us on all sides. Monte Viso, at the head of the valleys 
of the Waldenses, was perbaps the most distant object discernible, about 
eighty or ninety miles away, though the maritime Alps seemed visible 
far beyond, Mont Blaac (forty-five miles distant) towering high above all 
the rest, appeared very rugged and inaccessible from this side. I will 
only add, that some hundreds of mountain peake, for the most part co- 
vered with snow, and lakes, and valleys, and glaciers, completed this 
beautiful, I might say overwhelming, panorama. We are now in the 
D of Mont Blanc. -Its snowy cap looks most inviting; buat 
it is not our intention to conform to the Chamounix regulations, which 





Remains in the Rocks of the Longwynds, Shropshire,” and from Richard 
Banks, Esq., “ On the recent Discovery of Ichthyolites and Crustacea, in 
the Tilestones of Kingston, Herefordshire.” Mr. W.R.Symmonds com- 
municated the Discovery of a new Phyllopod Crustacean in the Upper 
Ludlow Rock of Ludlow, which had been found by Hugh Lightbody, Esq. 
In stating the progress of this discovery be had no doubt the time would 
come when they would find fishes in the Upper Silusian. 

In the Botanical Section, the Chevalier Claussen read a paper on Pa- 
pyrus Bonapartea and other plants which can furnish fibre for paper 
pulp. Referring to the want of material experienced by paper-makers, 

. Claussen said that what they desiderated was a cheap substitute for | 
rags, with a strong fibre, easily bleached, and of which an unlimited | 
supply may be obtained. Paper-makers regard rags containing 50 per 
cent of vegetable fibre, mixed with wool or silk, as useless; but, by 
boiling these rags in caustic alkali, the animal fibre is dissolved, and 
the vegetable fibre is available for the manufacture of white paper 
pulp. Sunn, or jute, the inner bar of corchorus indicus, produced a 
paper pulp, of interior quality, bleached with difficulty. Agave, phor- 
mium tenax, and banana or plaintain fibre (Manilla hemp) are not 
ouly expensive, but it is nearly impossible to bleach them. The banana 
leaves contain 40 per cent of fibre. Flax would be suitable to replace 
rags in paper, but the high price and scarcity of it, caused partly by the 
war, and partly by the injudicious way in which it is cultivated, pre- | 
vents that. Six tons of flax straw are required to produce one ton of | 
flax fibre; and by the present mode of treatment all the woody part, | 
or stems, are lost. By the Chevalier’s process the bulk of the flax | 
straw is lessened by partial cleaning befere rotting, whereby about 50 | 
to 60 per cent of shoves, a valuable cattle food, is saved, and the cost of | 
the fibre reduced. The flax pulp thus produces nearly from 12 to 15 
per cent of paper pulp. Hemp produces 25 per cent of paper pulp. Net- 
tles produce 25 per cent of a very beautiful and easily-bleached fibre. 
Palm-leaves contain 30 to 40 per cent fibre, but are not easily bleached. 
The Bromeliacee coutain from 25 to 40 per cent fibre. Bonapartia jun- 
coides contain 35 per cent of the most beautiftul vegetable fibre keown, 
which could be used for all kinds of manufactures in which flax, cotton, 
silk, or wool is employed. This plant exists in very large quantities in 
Australia, and it is most desirable that some of our large manufacturers 
would import a quantity of it. The plant wants no other preparation 
than cutting, drying, and compressing like hay. The bleaching and 
finishing of it may be done here. Ferns, equisetum, the inner bark of 
the lime-tree, althea, stalks of beans, peas, hops, buckwheat, potatoes, 
heather, broom, and many other plants contain 10 to 15 and 20 per 
cent of fibre, but in most of them there are obvious difficulties prevent- 
ing their economical use. The straws of the cereals cannot be manufac- 
tured into paper pulp, unless cut before they are ripe, as the joints or 
knots of the stalks are so hardened by ripening as to resist bleaching 
agents. Many grasses contain from 30 to 50 per cent of fibre, not very 
strong, but easily bleached. Ground reeds and canes contain about an 
equal amount. The wood of the conifere gives a large proportion of 
fibre suitable for paper pulp ; but the cost of preparing would be about 
three times that of preparing rags. As none of these (said M. Claussen) 
would entirely satisfy on all points the wants of the paper-makers, [ 
coutinued my researches, and at last remembered the papyrus (the plant 
of which the ancients made their paper), which I examined, and found 
to contain about 40 per cent of strong fibre, excellent for paper, and very 
easily bleached. The only point whica was not entirely satisfactory 
was relative to the supply of it. I directed, therefore, my attention to | 
plants growing in this country, and found, to my great satisfaction, that 
the common rushes (juncus effusus, and others) contain 40 per cent of 
fibre, quite equal, if not superior, to the papyrus fibre, and a perfect sub- 
stitute for rags in the manufacture of paper, and that one ton of rushes 
contains more fibre than two tons of flax straw. 

In the Statistical Section, on Monday last, Lieut-Gen. Pasley, K.C.B., 
read a paper “ On the Expediency and Practicability of Simplitying and 
Improving our National Measures, Weights, and Moneys ;” and a paper 
by Theodore W. Rathbone, Esq., ‘Oa Decimal Accounts and Coinage,” 
was next read, in that gentleman’s absence, by Edward Cheshire, Eq. 
Wm. Newmarch, Esq., in rising to express his opinion on the paper just 
read, gave it as his opinion that there was no necessity whatever for any 
change in our moneys, weights, or measures. Several other gentlemen 
expressed similar sentiments. P. L. Simmonds, Esq., then read an inter- 
esting paper “ On the Growth and Commercial Progress of California | 
and Australia.” Wm. Pare, Esq., read a paper “ On the Equitable Vil- | 

















lages now formed and forming io the United States of North America.” | 
John Locke, Esq., then read his paper “ On the Agricultural Labourers 


raise the expenses of the ascent to £24 each, so probably we shall return 
to England content with 15,280 feet instead of 15,740.” 


The second letter is dated Chamounix, Aug. 16th, and proceeds thus :— 

“ We left the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa by a pass some 11,000 feet 
bigh, which brought us into the Italian valleys. The 15th we passed at 
Chatillon, in the Val d’Aoste, which takes its rise at Cormayeur, at the 
very foot of Mont Blanc. As we approached it, and a bend in the valley 
brought to our sight successive peaks of this splendid range. rising one 
above another, till the snowy summit of “ White Mountain” appeared 
above all, an irresistible desire seized us to scale the ragged heights, and 
plant our flag upon them. At the same time, we had each of us strong 
objectious to paying £24 at the very least for what we could doubtless do 
for £2 eacb. Monte Rosa had not cost us so much, and that was only 
400 feet lower, so we determined to try by ourselves. We were on an 
equality with the best Cormayeur guide, for Mont Blanc has never been 
ascended from that side. We then determined upon trying the same 
way. Porters were engaged to carry our tent and provisions, blanks, 
&c., for a bivouac on the snow. These they carried up to the snow, after 
which we became our own porters. Clouds, however, began to lower 
on the mountains, and thick mists closed in and impeded oug steps. The 
glacier was much broken up and crevassed. We were tied together, and 
1 took the lead ; many an apparently impassable crevasse was crossed 
by some narrow snow bridge, or had to be doubled. After a time 
it began to snow, so we began to pitch our tent, and to spread our 
blanket. There were no sigus of life but in our little bustling party of 
six; all around was cold aad still as death, except when some occasional 
crack resounding all along the ice told of the continual progress of the 
glacier ; or some roar, as of distant thunder, marked the fall of an ava- 
lanche over the rocky precipice. Our boots being hung, all wet, from 
the roof of our tent, and additional clothing for the night put on for 
warmth’s sake, we then wrapped ourselves up in a blanket, and slept 
as well as we could on snow at a height of twelve thousand feet, 
Next morning we set off in the fog. With great perseverance we reached 
the third point of Mont Blanc, called Mont Blanc du Tacul; but were 
compelled to retrace our steps to our teat, and, after a sixteen hours’walk, 
made our way back to Cormayeur. We then determined upon making 
another trial from St. Gervaise. Our party consisted of our two selves, 
the Rev. C. Hudson (who, indeed, organised the expedition), Messrs. 
Kennedy, Ainslie, Stephenson, and G. Joad. We had no guides; but 
persons experienced in glaciers would find little difficalty in the last 
five hours of Mont Blanc, unless they were out of conditiod and found 
the labour too great. We have almost invariably found that guides 
were as much a hindrance to us as a help. Most Englishmen will beat 
them in a long walk. 

This night’s encampment was pleasanter than the last, as the rocks are 
warmer ; besides that we provided ourselves with charcoal for a fire, 
straw for a bed, and flour, milk, and eggs for a hasty pudding. We pas- 
sed a very comfortable night in the midst of avalanches, which thundered 
about us in all directions. Our bivouac was close to a ruined but with- 
out a roof, with wails about four feet high, which, sixty years ago, Dr 
Saussure, the philosopher, built for his scientific observations. We found 
the cabin full of snow and ice; with our axes we chopped and shovelled 
it away ; and an architect of our party employed two or three of us in 
building a roof of large flat stones, and the tent went over all, large 
stones being laid upon it to prevent its being blown off, as the wind was 
severe. We started at day-break and reached the Dome de Gouté, one 
of the summits, in three hours and ahalf. Here we were left to carry our 
own knapsacks aud provisions for five hours more, to the real summit, 
The difficulties al!uded to by Albert Smith were successively vanquished, 
and that I am glad to say without * violent sickness or hemorrhage,” 
The dreadful Mur de la Coté, to which he had to cling for his life, and 
down which, had be slipped, be would have been dashed from one icy 
crag to another, till his mangled remains were entombed in the horrid 
depths of the glacier—what would he say if we were to tell his audiences 
that we had ventured to descend this dreadful part by an ordinary glis- 
sade? The most adventurous part of our journey now commenced. We 
wisbed, instead of returniug to St. Gervaise, to descend the mountain on 
the Chamounix side. To us, of course, it was quite new ground ; yet, in 
one place alone did we experience any difficulty ; it was in crossing from 
one glacier to another below the Grands Mulets, where people take up 
their night’s quarters in the ascent from Chamounix. We had to over- 
come crevasses extending in all directions, which broke up the glacier— 
crag was heaped upon crag—we had to cross by all sorts of narrow ledges 
of ice—over snow bridges of doubtful strength. Steps had to be coutinu- 
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t with our axes. At length the other side was gained. The short | visitors was anxiously expected. A thousand observations occurred to 


= 
eight over night found us following the narrow goat track which passes | the two neighbours, and some incident soon arose which led to one of 


through the pine woods in the neighbourhood of Chamounix. At length 
we fairly ion the track, and laid ourselves down to sleep under the trees ; 
but about midnight, we retraced our steps to a cbalet, where we slept for 
some hours, aud one hour more brought us to Chamounix. 


An Etonian, a lad of seventeen, named Chapmaa, has made the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, in company with “ Young Heard,” ao American, also 4 
lad, and with the assistance of only one guide. The adventurous youth 
thus narrates his exploit :—‘ We started at 2°30 A.M. from the Grands 
Mulets, and after seven hours’ walking arrived at the summit of the high- 
est mountain in Europe at 9:20 precisely, not without difficulty, I can as- 
sure you. Two of our guides were unable to reach the summit, one being 
80 blinded by the snow that he was obliged to be hauled along by another, 
as it was quite unsafe to leave him among the crevasses alone. We two 
reached the summit, although I for one a knew I was there, as when 
once one lost one’s breath up at that height it was a long time before we 
could get it again. 1 was assisted slightly the last quarter of an hour, as 
I had been especially advised to be so, and arrived up there as hearty as 
any of them ; and, oh! how bappy I was when I got a good swig of cham- 

e, as I was half dead of thirst, and I am sorry to sa that in my bar- 
ry to drink it I quite forgot the health of the Queen. We arrived up at 
$20, stayed there balf an bour, and were down again at the Grands 
Mulets at 12°45 without burrying the least. We started about 1°45, stop- 

on the road at the usual place to treat our guides, and arrived at 
hamounix at 5°30, quite fresh, to the astonishment of everybody. We 
were #0 early that nobody expected us, but, nevertheless, we met several 
people on the way to meet us, and when we came into the town, instead 
of the usual number of gans, they fired twelve, and the whole place turned 
out to have a look at the ‘little boys’ who had been up Mont Blanc. 
This, added to the previous ascent of the Rev. Christopher Smyth (who 
we presume is of the High Church party), throws Mr. Albert Smith quite 
into the shade. Not to mention that the rev. gentleman spells his name 
with a “y,” which is no slight recommendation, he reached the summit 
of the monarch of mountains without any guide at all. Mr. Albert must 
look to his mountain laurels: they only grow, it seems, oa she summit, 
and if we have many more ascents, there will be none left. By-the-by, 
what route will the Mr. Smith with the “ i’? panoramice next season? He 
must keep to the main fact, and if he goes on as successfully as heretofore 
he will, from a very different cause, at last arrive at the fate of Dick 
Swiveller, who, to avoid his numerous creditors, had to go a mile or two 
out of town to get over the way. 





A Burp Man’s Exoquence.—The Rev. Mr. Milburn, Chaplain to the 
Senate of the U. S., thus acknowledged a compliment paid to the Clergy, 
at the late Publisher’s Festival : 


Mr. President: In their name I sincerely thank you for your honoura- 
ble recognition of the Clergy, and perchance that branch of it to which I 
belong may not be the least wortby to reepond to your sentiment, for 
they were probably the first to penetrate the wilds of the new countries, 

ing those precious commodities—books. 

ere the church compared to an army, I should say the other clergy- 
men present belonged to the artillery, and good eervice are they doing 
in their permanent positions at the batteries and in the trenches, against 
our common foes, Ignorance and Sin, 1 happened to be drafted into 
the Light Brigade, whose service was upon the outskirts of the camp. In 
a ministry, the twelfth year of which completed itself yesterday, it has 
fallen to my lot to travel over two bundred thousand miles in the per- 
formance of parochial duties. Our training began in the saddle, and in 
liea of bolsters, we carried saddle-bags crammed with books for study 
and for sale ; for our church economy held it a duty of the minister to 
circulate good books, as well as to preach the Word. 

Let me change the figure. Although we were graduates of Brush Col- 
lege and the Swamp University, we were always the friends of a whole- 
some literature. Picture, then, a young itinerant, clad in blue jeans or 
copperas homespun ; his nether extremities adorned with leggings ; his 
head surmounted with a straw hat in summer, a skin cap in winter ; dis- 
mounting trom the finest horse in the settlement, at the door of a log 
cabin, which may serve as a schoolhouse or a squatter’s home, carefully 
adjusting on his arm the well-worn leather bookcase. See him as he en- 
ters the house of one room, where is assembled the little congregation of 
half a dozen or a dozen hearers—backwoods farmers and hunters, bring- 
ing with them their wives and little ones, their hounds and rifles, The 
reli 








gious service is gone through, regularly as in a cathedgal. At its 
close, our young friend opeus the capacious pockets of his saddle- bags, 
displayiug on the split-bottom chair, which has served him as a pulpit, 
his little stock of books, to the eager gaze of the foresters. 

Thus day after day does the circuit-rider perform his double duties, 
as preacher and bookseller. Not a few men of my acquaintance have 
driven a large trade in this line, turning thereby many an honest penny. 
The plan was designed to work as a,two-edged sword, cutting both ways 
—to place a sound religious literature in the homes of the people, and 
(as we bought at a discount of thirty-three per cent) to enable men whose 
salaries were a hundred dollars a year (and who rejoiced greatly if they 
received half that amount) to provide themselves with libraries. But 
most of my sales were ou credit, and the accounts are still, after eleven 
years, outstanding. I therefore quitted the business at the end of the 
firet year. ’ ’ 

From this picture you will see that the relations of the clergy to the 
book trade are more intimate than may be generally kuown. 

But wherefore am I speaking, at a festival given to literary men—a 
man who cannot read? Noone would cast a shade, however slight, upon 
a joyous scene like this. But if a testimony to the worth of knowledge 
may be wrung from infirmity, surely a further personal allusion may be 

ed. 
Parime was, when after a fashion I could read, but never with that flash- 
ing glance, which instantly transfers a word, a line, a sentence, from the 
page to the mind. It was the perpetuation of the child’s process, a letter 
at a time, always spelling, never reading truly. Thus for more than 
twenty years, with the shade upon the brow, the hand upon the cheek, 
the finger beneath the eye, to make an artificial pupil, with beaded sweat, 
j oining with the hot tears trickling from the weak and paining organ, to 
blister upon the page, was learning sought. Nevertheless, as I have 
striven to study my native tongue in Shakespeare’s dictionary, and elo- 
quence in the well-nigh iuspired page of Milton, or endeavoured to look 
through the sightless sockets, yet light-giving mind of Homer upon the 
plain of Troy ; or have sat me at the wayside, with solitary Bartimeus, 
to hear, if we could not see the Son of Man, I have found that knowledge 
is its own reward—an exceeding great reward. 

The waters of the fountain of learviag are not the les:, perhaps more 
sweet, because mixed with the bitter drops of suffering. 

Gentlemen booksellers, the leaves you scatter are from the tree whose 
fruit is for the healing of the nations. Gentlemen publishers, the well- 
heads opened in your press-rooms may send forth streams to refresh and 
gladden the homes of a continent, so that “ the parched Jand shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water, and in the habitation of dra- 
gons, where each lay, shall be grass with weeds and rushes,” 

But if I magnify the office of a maker and seller of a book, how much 
more the authors. As Wolfe sadly and sweetly recited Gray’s Elegy, 
upon the St. Lawrence, the night before his glorious fall on the plains of 
Abraham, he said, “ I would rather have the honour of writing that poem 

ing Quebec to-morrow. 
a al no his thoughts to my wish, it would be thus. Could 
I have written the Sketch Book (turning to Mr. Irving,) almost every 
word of which I had by heart, before I was eight years old ; or have sung 
that ode commencing, “ The Groves were God’s first temples,” (turning 
to Mr. Bryant,) which I committed to memory in a saddle on a westera 
prairie, cheerfully would I go through life, binding this badge of infirmity 
upon my brow, to wear it as a crown; or groping in the unbroken dark- 
ness, so were it the Father's will, for threescore years and ten of man’s 

time. 
ym though the Sage’s pen and Poet’s song be not ours to ut- 
ter and to wield! Is not the man greater than the author? Nor is theirs 
any ignoble lot who are called to learn and show that, “ They also serve, 
who only stand and wait.” ! 

A Romance or THe Parts Exarsttion.—The day on which the Queen 
of England visited the Exposition for the second time, a considerable 

number of ladies were, by special favour, seated upon the divans which 
surround the central fountain in the great nave. Gentlemen had been 
banished from this privileged spot. They were compelled to resiga 
themselves to the pain of sitting alone within the inclosure along which 
the Imperial and Royal cortége had to pass; thus they were isolated 
from wives, sisters, mothers, daughters, aunts, and friends ; and, in some 
cases, from those whom they loved more than all together. By this 
means an elderly English lady, of noble and aristocratic appearance, 
found herself side by side with a charming young French lady, whose 
simplicity was most beautiful and elegant. The arrival of the august 





those interesting conversations which in many cases only commence with 
some commonplace about the weather. Soon, however, they passed to 
other topics, oa which they discoursed with a sympathy that speedily be- 
came reciprocal. The old English lady learnt from the talk of her’ fair 
companion that the young Frenchwoman had not long been married, 
that her busband was somewhere in the crowd, and that he had com- 
pelied her to accept the place she then occupied, though it had been 
given to himself by the Viscount de Ronville, Director of the Industrial 
Palace. The manner in which the young lady told these and other things 
s0 won the esteem of the old dowager that they soon gained each other’s 
confidence. The cortége passed, and a perfect tide of feathers, lace, 
ribbons, flowers and silks filled up,as it were, their Majesties’ track. Car- 
ried away by this sea, impelled a little by curiosity, and moved, per- 
haps, by the excitement which usually carries ladies away io such cir- 
cumstances of pomp and grandeur, the old English lady and her new 
friend got mixed up with the suite ; and, as it was impossible for them 
to separate, they took each other’s arms among the wives and daughters 
of the high State fanctionaries who formed the escort of the Queen of 
England and of her Majesty’s Imperial host into the superior galleries, 
Hitherto, neither of the two ladies knew the name or the rank of the 
other, but in this way they passed two full hours together, protecting 
one another from the pressure of the crowd, mutually offering each the 
best places they could obtain, and conversing quite intimately upon a 
thousand little things arising out of the circumstances of this rather 
unexpected promenade. ‘ What a charming woman!” said Lady Y—— 
to herself. “I wonder who she is; I shall certainly not leave her un- 
til Ihave inquired her name!” The promenade at last was brought to 
a close, and the Queen left the exposition. A great crowd again col- 
lected at her departure. ‘ How ever shall I find Edward in such a 
multitude?” exclaimed the young French lady. “ Ah,” replied the 
English Peeress, “is your husband’s name Edward?” “Oui, ma chere 
Madame.” The old dowager for a moment bad a misgiving about her 
own son, who bore that name, and whom she had refused to see for 
more than a year because he ran away from Eugland, where she had 
with infinite care arranged a great match for him, and married a French 
girl whom nobody kuew, without a shilling. She would never allow 
the girl’s name to be mentioned in her presence. ‘ Ah! there he is,” 
suddenly cried the young lady, as they arrived at the foot of the great 
staircase, ‘‘ what a lucky chance that we have met!’”’ ‘“ What, Pauline,” 
rejoined the young lord, “in company with my mother? What has 
happened?’ The Peeress, in agony, uttered a shriek of surprise, and 
then fainted. She had been overcome with emotion, and had to be rested 
upon a chair in the midst of the crowd which still encumbered the sortie. 
“Oh, Edward!’ when ehe came to herself she exclaimed, “is this the 
girl you have married against my wish?” ‘Oui, ma chere mére,” the 
young lad replied, “ and you seem to get on very well together.” “Let 
us go; let us go immediately,” she replied, and the carriage was called. 
“ The whole three of us, mother?” inquired the young man. “ Yes, all 
three,” was the answer. And then, taking the hand of Pauline, she pro- 
ceeded—* Yes, come, dear girl; he who would have said this morning 
with whom [ should visit the Exhibition, and whom I should afterwards 
take home, would have astonished me much more than all Europe is to 
see the Queen of England visiting a tomb removed from St. Helena to 
the vaults of the Invalides.”"—Indépendance Belge. 





Pisrrucc!, THE MepALList.—Benedetto Pistrucci is no more! Who, 
has not heard of Pistrucci? It was Pistrucci who made (with the excep- 
tion of the shillings and sixpences) all the coins of King George III. since 
the Peace of 1815, and the six priucipal coins of King George 1V. He 
was the great man at the Mint between Pingo and Wyen, and was cer- 
tainly a master in his art. The collector of Eaglish medals has few finer 
things to show than the Coronation medal of George IV., which the then 
Master of the Mint very properiy entrusted to Benedetto. There was a 
great outcry at the time at the selection of a foreigner; but, we doubt 
very much if there was any one then in England at all equal to Pistrucci 
in the mysterious art of die-sinking. The result at least justified the 
choice. Die-sinkers for the coin in Eagland have lived in a state of war- 
fare with one another. The great Simon, in the reign of King Charles 
IL., was at strife with the Dutch brothers, the celebrated Roetiers; his 
famous Petition Crown (perhaps the fiaest crown in the world) originat- 
ing in his controversy at the Mint. The Roetiers afterwards quarrelled 
with Rawlins. Rawlins succeeded to more than one feud ; Croker, an 
Irishman, employed at the Mint in the reign of Queén Anne, had his dis- 
turbances ; his successors were not without theirs ; and, in our ewno 
time, the quarrel betweea the late Mr. Wyon and now the late Mr. 
Pistrucci was in the realms of Art a matter of public and unhappy no- 
toriety. 
The man who made the coronation medal of George IV., and all the 
fine dragon sovereigns of that monarch, was, we believe, first brought into 
notice at the Mint when Mr. Pole was Master. Pole thought more than 
favourably of his abilities, and Pistrucci was at once employed on a medal 
(the medal) designed to commemorate, what was then a recent event, the 
battle of Waterloo. Great things were expected from this medal. It was 
to excel—so we were assured—whatever “insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome” had struck and “ sown” to commemorate their greatest victories 
both by land and wave. What Simon had done for the great victories 
over the Dutch achieved by Blake against Van Tromp and De Ruyter 
was to sink into insignificance when compared with Pistrucci’s medal for 
the victory achieved by Wellington over Napoleon. The Master and the 
Moneyers of the Mint were plagued with early applications for proof im- 
pressions of the glorious medal. Collectors reserved central circles in 
their cabinets for examples of the coming wonder. Years passed by, and 
nothing was heard of it. The old King died, and still nothing certain was 
heard about it. George the Fourth died, and collectors were still impa- 
tient. William the Fourth died, and Mr. Hamilton assured us that it was 
in hand—would be a glorious work, and one well worth waiting for. 
Then came the Mint commission of 1848, and it was not forthcoming. 
Why? The artist bad given—so he informed the Commission—ten long 
years, and those with long days, to this very Medal. But it was still un- 
finished. He had been ill-used, but proposed to call upon the Master of 
the Mint on the Ist of January, 1849, to place in his hands the two ma- 
trices of the long expected medal. The Ist of January came, but no medal. 
The Great Captain whose victory it was designed to commemorate died, 
and yet no medal ; and now forty years after the event Pistrucci himself 
dies, and the medal is unpublished and unknown to the Master of the 
Mint. If the commemoration of Waterloo had depended on Mr. Pistrucci’s 
medal, it had been forgotten as much as Bosworth field or Bunker’s-hill. 
On Sunday last this eminent engraver ceased to exist. He died at Ha- 
glefield-green, in the seventy-third year of his age—a duration of life to 
which, in conversation among his friends, he had no idea of reaching. 
The fumes of the refinery at the Mint bad shortened his days, so he was 
wont to allege, within the Scriptural threescore and ten. From the sul- 
phuric acid of that plague spot he had been subject (and from no other 
cause) to very severe headaches, and to a continuous difficulty in breath- 
ing. Sulphuric acid tainted his tongue iu the morning and at night ; yet 
he lived, we see, into his seventy-third year, and has left a name to be 
honourably remembered in the art be practiced with a skill very rare in- 
deed among modern die-sinkers. We sincerely trust that he has left the 
Waterloo medal in a finished state ; and, if so, that his friends will add 
- his well-earned reputation by giving it to the world at once.—London 
ll. News. 


“Le Norp” on tae “ Tuick Hive” or tHe Russtans.—The Berlin 
Russian organ, Le JVord, has a letter from a correspondent at Hamburg, 
in which the writer endeavours to show that Russia is not reduced to the 
extremities which the Allies flatter themselves she must be suffering, The 
landowners, it is admitted, have great sacrifices to endure ; but the bulk 
of the people, who are poor, are rather better off for the war, since neces- 
saries are cheaper, owing to “commerce no longer possessing a market 
for them abroad.”’ Besides, “a degree of material suffering which would 
appear insupportable in England or France will make but little impres- 
sion on the thick hide of a people less advanced in civilisation.” Is this 
meant as a compliment to our enemies, or not? 








Rosa Bonnevr ; Tae Frencz LanpseER.—Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur 
was born at Bordeaux. Her father, a painter of considerable talent, was 
her first and, indeed, her only tutor, She has chiefly confined her atten- 
tion hitherto to the study of animals; and, although youag, has made 
herself a wide reputation. One of the great merits of Mdlle. Bonheur is 
the correctness of her drawing, and the geaeral air of truthfulness which 
perce all her compositions. Her first picture, representing “ Rabbits 

ating Carrots,” was exbibited in 1840 ; and her next, a “ Flock of Sheep 
Driven along a Road, during a Storm,” obtained for her a gold medal 
and an increase of reputation, She exhibited in 1846 her picture of the 
‘Oxen of Cautal,” purchased in England ; and in 1848 a “ Scene of Hus- 
bandry,” which gained a first medal, and which is now deposited in the 
Luxembourg. Her last work—the famous picture of the “ Horse Market” 





—was exhibited in Paris in 1852, and obtained for her the title of 








honourary member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Amsterdam. 
Since that period it has been exhibited in London, and attracted an ad- 
miration higbly deserved. 

But although Rosa Bonheur’s fame has reached its bighest point in that 
elaborate masterpiece the “ Horse Fair,” we should conceive but an im- 
perfect notion of the resources of her talent from an examination of that 
work alone. Animal and landscape nature in all their varieties are her 
chosen themes ; and of the innumerable subjects which engage her active 
and appreciating fancy each evidences some touch of truth, some inuate 
grace peculiarly its own.—London I/l. News. 





Prince NaPoLeon RELATED TO QueEN Vicrorta.—It is no Jess remark- 
able than true that Prince Napoleon, Jerome Bonaparte’s son, is connect- 
ed with the blood royal of England, and is in fact a cousin of her present 
Majesty. The fact is easily perceivable in the following genealogical 
sketch :— 

George II. 


Frederick Prince of Wales: e 
| 





| 
George Itt. Augusta= William Duke of Brunswick. 
| 





Edward Duke of Kent. | 
Princess of Brunswick=Frederick King of Wurtem- 
Queen Victoria, born | berg. 
May 24, 1819. en 
Frederica Phincess of 
Wurtemberg=Jerome Bonaparte King of West- 
| phalia. 





| 
Prince Napoleon, born September 9, 1822. 





Tue Ticusorne Do.e.—Among the curiosites exhibited at the Town-. 
hall of Newport, S. W., during the late visit of the British Archeological 
Association, was a singular picture of the presentation of the Tichborne 
Dole, which has attracted much attention, and with respect to which Mr. 
Baigent communicated an interesting paper. The family of Tichborne 
date their possession of the present patrimony, the manor of Tichborne, 
near Winchester, so far back as 200 years before the Conquest. The ori- 
gination of the ancient and curious custom kuown as the Tichborne Dole 
was thus related :—When the Lady Mabella, worn out with age and in- 
firmity, was lying on her deathbed, she besought her loving busband, as 
her last request, that he would grant her the means of leaving behind her 
a charitable bequest, in a dole of bread to be distributed to all who should 
apply for it annually on the feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. Sir Roger, her husband, readily acceded to the request by 
promising the produce of as much land as she could go over ia the vicinity 
of the park while a certain brand or billet was burning, supposing that, 
from her long infirmity (for she had been bedridden some years), she 
would be able to go round a small portion only of his property. The ve- 
nerable dame, however, ordered her attendants to convey her to the corner 
of the park, where, being deposited on the ground, she seemed to receive 
@ renovation of strength, and, to the surprise of her anxious and admiring 
lord, who began to wonder where this pilgrimage might end, she crawled 
round several rich and goodly acres. The field which was the ecene of 
Lady Mabella’s extraordinary feat retains the name of Crawls to this day. 
It is situated near the entrance of the park, and contains an area of 23 
acres. Her task being completed, she was reconveyed to her chamber, 
and summoning her family to her bedside, predicted its prosperity while 
the annual dole existed, and left her malediction on any ot her descen- 
dants who should be so mean or covetous as to discontinue or divert it, 
prophesying that when such should happen the old house would fall, and 
the family would become extinct from the failure of heirs male, and that 
this would be foretold by a generation of seven sons, being followed im- 
mediately after by a generation of seven daughters, and no son. The 
custom thus founded in the reign of Henry II. continued to be observed 
for centuries, the 25th March became the annual festive day of the family, 
and the friends and different branches of the house of Tichborne came 
from far and near to witness and assist at the performance of the good 
lady’s legacy,In 1670 Sir H. Tichborne employed Giles Tilbury, an emi- 
nent Flemish painter, to represent the ceremony of the distribution of the 
bread. The picture was highly valuable, as giving a faithful representa- 
tion of old Tichborne-honse in the time of Charles Il., which Camden 
nearly & century previous had declared to be a “ a very antient house,” 
It was pulled down in 1803, and the present edifice erected. The picture 
penne by marriage into the hands of Mr. Michael Blount, and was sold 

y him to the late Sir E. Doughty, at the nominal price of £400. It was 
usual to take 1,400 loaves for the purpose of the dole of lib. 10oz. avoir- 
dupois weight each, and if after the distribution there remained any per- 
sons to whom bread had not been distributed they received 2d. each in 
lieu thereof. It was not until the middle of the last century that the cus- 
tom was discontinued, when, under tbe pretence of attending Tichborne 
Dole, vagabonds, gipsies, aud idlers of every description assembled from 
all quarters, pilfering throughout the neighbourhood, and at last, the 
gentry and magistrates complaining, it was discontinued in 1796. This 
gave great offence to many who had been accustomed to receive it, and 
@ partial falling of the old house in 1803 was looked upon as an ominous 
sign of Lady Mabella’s displeasure. Singularly enough, the baronet of 
that day had seven sons, and when he was succeeded by the eldest there 
appeared a generation of seven daughters, and the apparent fulfilment of 
the prophecy was completed by the change of the name of the late baro- 
net to Doughty, under the will of his kinswoman. 





How tuey Reap tHe Newsrarer.—It is a proof of the great variety 
of human development to notice persons reading a newspaper. 

Mr. General Intelligence first glances at the telegraph, then at the 
editorial, and then he goes into the correspondence.— Mr. Sharper opens 
with stocks and markets, and ends with the advertisements for wants, 
hoping to find a victim.—Aunt Sukey first reads the stories—then looks 
to see who is married.—Miss Prim looks at the marriages first—and then 
reads the stories—Miss Marvellous is curious to see the list of accidents, 
murders, and the like.—Uncle Ned hunts up a funny thing, and laughs 
with a will——Madam Gossip turns to the local departments for her than- 
der, and having obtained that, throws the paper aside.—Mrs, Friendly 
drops the first tear of sympathy over the deaths, and then over the mar- 
riages; for, says she, one is about as bad as the other.—Mr. Politician 
dashes into the telegraph, and from that into the editorial, ending with 
the speeches alluded to.—Our literary friend is eager for a nice composi- 
tion from the editor or some nice correspondent. After analyzing the rhe- 
toric, grammar and the logic of production, he turos a careless glance at 
the news department, and then takes to his Greek, perfectly satisfied.— 
The pleasure seeker examines the programmes of public entertainments, 
and decides which will afford him the greatest amount of amusement.— 
The labourer searches among the wants for a better opening in his busi- 
ness, and—but enough ; an extension of the list is useless. There is just 
as much difference in readers as, in—any thing. 

But the worst is yet tocome. If each does not find a column or less of 
his peculiar liking, the paper is good for nothing —Exchange paper. 





Araco; Two AnecpoTes VERY DisstmrLar.—The “ Annuaire” of the 
Belg'an Academy contains an interesting biography of Arago, with some 
new an cdotes. During the Revolution the great astronomer, we are 
told, go; entangled in a crowd, and was in imminent danger of being 
thrown into the Seine. Twenty hands were already upon his collar, and 
the National Guard were looking on trembling with horror. A non-com- 
misgioned officer, who with all the rashness of Peter had cut down one of 
the assailauts, only heightened the confusion. Dusty, torn, and helpless, 
Arago cried out, “ Hé bien! bé bien! que faites vous donc? mais je ne 
sais pas nager.” The naive inquiry raised a laugh, and the astronomer 
escaped. An amusing story is told of his frightening a fat Belgian out of 
a place he coveted in the Ghent Railway, by a detailed account of a 
frightful explosion and loss of life. He described the shattered limbs and 
broken bones till the obnoxious vis-d-vis fairly took flight, and left the 
field of battle free for his laughing conqueror, 





PARLIAMENTARY Expenses OF Ratiway Companres.—Some astound- 
ing disclosures on this subject are Contained in the return made to an 
order of the British House of Commons, at the instance of Mr. Hadfield. 
It appears from this return that the legal, engineering, and Parliamen- 
tary expeuses of 160 railway companies in the United Kingdom have 
amounted to £14,086,110. There are forty-five railway companies that 
have made noreturn. The expenses of the 160 companies who have fur- 
nished the returns for legal and Parliamentary expenses average £88,- 
000 each ; and, taking the 45 other companies to average but £30,000 
each, or £1,350,000, the total amount would appear to be £15,436,110 for 
law, engineering, and Parliamentary expenses of 205 railway companies 


' jn the United Kingdom, the chief portion of which must have been ex- 
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pended within the past ten years. It is believed that the legal, engi- 
neering, and ph aenanrsa tad expenses of the numerous companies that 
failed in their attempts to obtain Parliamentary powers cannot be estima- 
ted at less than £5,000,000, making in the whole about £20,000,000 ($100.- 
000,000) as the cost of railway legislation, so far as it has been carried. 
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PROBLEM No. 354, sy J.S. L. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 353. 


ite. Black. 
1. R tks B. K to K 3 (Best). 
2. Kt to Kt 4 dire. ch. P tks R. 
3. Kt to B 5 dire. ch. K tke Kt. 
4. Q tks P checkmate. 














IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
his improved method of constructing Artificiel Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
advantages : 

First.—There are ro seems or crevices for the lodgement ¢f food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as rot even the «] ghtest moisture con get between the teeth and plate. 

Second —An Artificinl Gum, » hich is os fim end .cestructble es the teeth, is fused, at a 
bigh heat, between and around their ba-e, which rnives them fimly to each other, end to the 

late upon which they s:e+et. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and Lfe- 

€ appearance which cheracteriz«s the naturel orgens. 

Third.—Great # rength is cbtalred by thus uni'irg the Teeth, Gum, end Plate, and no ordi- 
nery force in masticrting can bresk them frem their bare. 

Fourth.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cates where they Lave be.ome sunken. ‘This is done by means cf additional attachments to 
the freme-work supporting the teeth. ‘hese sttecl ments are £0 formed a8 to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered witb the above 
néemed gum-ccmpound, and become ecmponent parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot he detecied by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fdliness, and a'so the n+iual form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, for several years past. A 
var? of PhotegrepLic and Deguerrcotype likenestes, which have been taken cf persons with- 
cut this improvement, and with 11, can be seen at this office. showing the great change in ap- 
Pearance which is produced in the countenances of individuels now wearing dentures constructed 


upon this principle, which the public sre invned to call end examire, together with other speci- 
meus of his improved ttyle of work, not :equiring the above attachments. 
Fifth.—A cear and distinct articulaticn ct speech is restored. This important change is 


effected by having the inside of the tee’b snd gum of a natural form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. This periect adaptation cf the torgue to tbe denture prevents the Lissing or 
muftied sounds iu speaking or sing ng, to often cbserved in pereons wearing artificial teeth. 
Sizth.—The plates usually employed for this work ae plaiine, fhe purity of whick prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unplessart teste in the mouth. In short, this. system embraces 
many new ad important features, which are really appreciated by thcse wearing artificial 
dentures upon thir prineiple. ith reference to the utility of this method, numerous testimo- 
vials can be | Ap ficm eminent Dentists in tbe various cities of ibe Unicn, and persons wearing 


the work in this and other cities. 
J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, Néw York. 
P. 5.—Persons desiring forther information in reference to the above, will be farnished with 
Pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 
CAMMELL HOTEL.—The Subscriber having taken the “ Ame- 
RICAN HOUs#K,”’ in King street, st. John, N. B., begs to auncunce to bis friegds and the 
public that he is now opened and ready to commence operations, Thankful for the patronage 
received during 16 years under the tim ef W. & J, scummeil, he trusts from the experience be 
has had W. SCAMMEL, 





will merit a share of public patronage. 


CLOAEKS AND TALMAS. 


J UST RECEIVED BY GEO. BRODIE a shipment of the new fashionable Grey Talmas and 
Cloaks in Beaver Cloth, Petersham, &c., &c. 
GEO. BRODIE, 51 Canal and 63 Lispenard st. 





LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


C IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Sp'rits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 
ger Beer. &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 








HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MRBSSR&. FRANZ A. 
JALICS €CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and ia Rond « Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Desert Winer, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (ine’ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $0 “eg dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulteratec, FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 








FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, « 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
HE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE BVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Champagne, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Dercriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickl-s, Sauces, Catsups, Mus‘a'd, Sweet Oil. Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celeb: ated Buriineton Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tonenes, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent tkereto. 





OR PRESERVING Fruits, Peaches, Tomatoes, Vegetables, 
&c.—The unequalled demand for Ludiow’s Patent Self-Sealing Cans is 
conclusive evidence of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that do not require 
soldering or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can mnderttand. Parties 
| wee Lad to examine to approve. Manufactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGETT’S, No. 60 
eekman Street. 





AMBROTYPE PATENT. 


THis IS TO CERTIFY THAT WE HAVE SOLD THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT FOR 

taking Ambrotypes in the City of New York and Long Island to Mr. WM. A. TOMLIN- 
SON, No. 373 Broadway. Caution—The term Ambrotype was originated as a trade mark to de- 
signate our patent pictures, which are hermetically sealed by fir balsam, or its equivalent ce- 
ment, between two glasses or other plates. Any «pplication of th's term to pictures upon a sin- 
gle glass plate is therefore an infringement of our rights, (1 jures our basines+) and involves the 
user in liability for damages, CUT:ING & BUWDOIN, 

Boston, September, 1855. Proprietors of Ambrotype Patent. 


GRAND VIN. 


HATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE.—The Sub- 
ecriber offers for sale at the lowest market prices a sma’) lot ot very choice Clare's of the 
ce.ebrated Vintage of )848, the characteristics ot which are richness and fullness of flavour with 
a fine natural tonquet. These Wines are shipped by one of tbe first houses in Bordeaux, aud 


rank in quality witn any imported. - 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 





WILLIAM H. DISBROW'S RIDING ACADEMY, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 39th Street, (Murray Hill,) New York. 
Ww H. D. has the honour to announce that his new, e'egant and commodious Riding Aca- 

¢ demy is now open for the reception of prp'ls and pleasure parties in equestrianiem. Mr. 
D. has associated with him, as Insrructors, his sister, Miss ANNIE M. DISBROW, and bis 
brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, lor g and favcurably known as & Professor of Horseman- 
ship in the city of Boston, and hopes that the acquisition of their valuable aid will conduce to 
the popularity end usefulness of his Academy. 

Evening Parties of Ladies end Gentiemcn, for Pleasure Riding only, on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday Evenings, from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected Band ot Music will be in attend- 
ance, to enliven the scene. 

Higbly-trained and quiet horses, for the rovd or parade, to let. 

Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising in the Academy. 

The Filth Avenue, Broadway rod Fulton, and Mar ison Avenue, Broadway and Wall Street 
Ferry Lives of Omnibuses will convey passengers to and from the deor every two minutes. The 
Sixth Avenue Omnibuses and Cars pats witbin one bl. ck of the Academy every two minutes. 











NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 388 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 

Lai gest Colection of Distinguished Portraits thie side of the Atlantic. 

Photographs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Vanvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Coijours. 

AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies fiom old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in everv style. 

M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 


OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 

of the above celebraied Sef+s, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 

the beet Safes and Locks comb ned in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maicen Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 











FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Fead the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 

Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Caas. D. Desuver, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 yon agreed to give meif 
your medicine did aetcure me, befng sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled forseveral mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
afriend,towhom [ feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 


all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physetcians say : 


We have.used Desber’s Pills, in bundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
Person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aad reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in Stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENEK &CO., No. 81 
lay street; co. i. RING, corser John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F. ©. WELLS & CO., No. i115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &S5ONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati,O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 








DAY SCHOOLS. 
S DAILY OR RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—An English Lady 1s 
desirous of meeting with either of the above. She inst. ucts in all that relates tothe higher 


branches of an Eaglish education, with Freacn (conversatiovally), Music, and Drawing—Italian 
if required. Good references can be offered. Address B, Allion Office, Park Place, New York. 








ROF. HOWS has resumed his Instruction in Elocution and 
Oratory, with Private Pupils, singly or im Classes, at his res dence, No. 5 Cotiage 
Place, 34 door from Bleecker Streets Family Reading Classes aitended at their own houses. 
Mr. HOWS will continue his usual courses of Shakspearean Readings in Private 
Circles, during the Wioter months. For terms, &c., apply as above, 
New York, October 6, 1855. 











UITION.—MRS. BLIGH having a few hours disengaged in the 
morning wistes to form @ Closs of six oO eixht pupils. Yurentws grving their children 
into Mrs. oe charge may rest assured that they will be thoroughly instructed in the follow: 
ing course: English, tn ull us branches ; Fiench ; Drawing ; end Music, if required. 
Address, MRr. BLIGH, 10 Nielson Place, Kight Street. 


Rererences—Wm. Yourg, Esq , Albion Office. W. B. Draper, Ksq., New York. 





MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

as Priccipal of an Kstablishment for the Euucation of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 

to @ more SoutLern Climate, and would be gisd to meet with a suitable engagement, or to open 

an Edacational ~ 2 egg p= I ~~ bt Rat in the Seuthern States. Communica- 

are requested from, and Testimonials wi forwarded to, purties inte: c a 

tiou of a Select Schvol in their neiga bourhood. Address, vere anes 
H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada West. 





FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. ‘ 


H PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a timilar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prosp taining 1ull particulars, references aud a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER, 


RS, BODSTEIN. (Late Julia Northall.) wi continue to give 
Mgiag, at her residence, No. 200 tleecker Sireet, commencin ain 
dor the Season on Monday, september 10.h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house. atates 











ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8, Steamer PACIFIC, will clone 
P at this Uffice on WEDNESDAY, the Ita day ot October, at 1046 o’clock, A. M.’ 
IsAAC VY. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. S. Steamer EMPIRB 
CITY, will close at this Office on SATUKDA Y, the 20h day of Uctober, at 1 o'clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FUWLER, Postmaster. 
Post Office Notice .—The Mails 
Steame 


5 r UNION, will close at this ( 
o'clock, A. M. 


for KUROPE, véa Southampton and Havre, per U. 8. 
fice on SATURDAY, the 20th day of October, at 1034 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








O LET t 366 B = 
T Room, suitable fora eee ey, A La 
in the Store. 


LANCARD’S HOTEL, 825~ 
B TWELFTH STREE!.—Tre propre'or eee, 
mow open for the reception of tiansient or permanent boarders wishing suits of rooms, either with 


privse table or at t.bed’hote. The tame arrangem 

: . . eu be mad 1 \° 

ices will be reguiaied according to the extent end Reality ofte ipeleeaiae ee 
in > ’ 


AMBROTYPES st BRADY'S, « pertect and indeittble picture 
sealed to resist the fa : uerreoty pes, nameled aD 
Colouree in Oil pod peck ge Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS,.—A Reti 
Ms to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous saben is [Aa remayt) Fe ape 


means of cure. Will i . 
0. 59 Falton-street, ime used. Durectthe Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 


: e Comfortably Furnished 
euau, with or whines Board. Eeaned of Mr. Rebinson, 








dway, connecting with 45 
fully aunounces that his estaolishment is 




















NEURALGIA AND RHEUMATISM. 
To THE LADIES.—NEURALGIA IN 11S WORST FORMS. ESPECIALLY AS AF- 
fecting the Face and Head, is cured by tle ANN: HILATOR. Itcompletety cures RHEU- 
MATI+M, and when applied to the first symptoms of GUUT, iv prevents and drives off the at- 
teck. To be had of the Inventor, Dr. WHLKELER, No. 486 Broadway. Pampblets with the 
best city testimonials, sent by mail gratis. 

Among the numercus graifying letters received by Dr. Wheeler, on the effect of his great re- 
medy for Neuralgis, Rheumati:m, &c., is the fellowing, from * gentleman well known in this 
city :-— 

7 New York, March 24, 1855. 

To Dr. Wheeler.—Dear Sir : I wish to endorse the testimonials to your wonderiul * annthila- 
tor.’ Dr. Dixon, of Lorg Island, recommenced it to me, while suflerirg the agonies of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, whica, for a long time, had confined me to my 100m. I could not have be- 
leved what I expeiienced, that after a few »pplications I was free from all pain, #nd able, on the 
third day, to walk out without crutch or stick. My brother, terribly afflicted with the same com- 
plaint, in its worst form, for eight years, tried the 1emainder of my bottle, was immediately re- 
lieved, and after severa) applications was, to the surprise of us #11, thoroughly cured, ane con 
tinnes perfectly well. It is your imperative duty, cear sir, to make known a REAL ANNIHILA- 
TOR, which eradicates the disease and restores ihe paris that have been impaired by it. Many 
tormented and distoried, would gledly hesten to obtan a cure so certain end speedy. Refer to 
me when you please, although the ui questionable testimonials exhibited in your pamphlet are, 
in my opin‘on, sufficient inaucement for the affl:cted to make experimental proof ot your unrival- 
led Annihilator. 1 remain, dear sir, very respectfully, yours, 

DAViD SMITH, 25 Ridge Street. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPARY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, ard for business purposeS generally. 
No extra sone i crossing the Atlantic. 
Seeneas PbrRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
mium, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F, Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
Jobn Slosson, Ym. N McIntire, 
James +. Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, Jonn K. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, 

F. W. Edmonds, Henry Beacel, Albert Ward, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Clark, 
R. W. Howes, J. . Kellog. 

WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. JACOB REWSE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


Cuarwes D. Suitn, M.D., 21 West 15h St Epwarp Frievps, M.D., 4 Chariton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcacr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8S. CAMBRELENG, Keq., Counsellor. 


ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 

To BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 

and 300 Acres of Kich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperred throughout the esiate. Is is the most E: glish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec, and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 144 mile below 
Windsor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAMK, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wiid Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock and Sripe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of tne finest GROUSE SHOUTING 
Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are cecarionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or xgriculturist, or breeder of Steck, the ** Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
adventeges ; to the specoiator it would turn out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
Lecessury, every field upon it teing, us it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, (the laiter of which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
half to remain on mortgage, at 6 @ cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
If Leased, the Term w.li not be less or more than 7 years, and the rent will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor full £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRUNTAGE on the RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONK THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock- 
age, Wharfage, and commercial purposes. 11 is 14g mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Te: minus of the Southern Railroad is expected to be 
fixed. Terms of payment wiil be easy. 

By the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by will or 
otherwise) Real Evtate there just as British subjects can, 

Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 


DELLUC’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUv & CO., Cnemists. 
Manufacturers ef the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXiR OF GARUs, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Fok SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 

_ NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tous), Wamack, Commander, will positively sai: as above, 

on Saturday, October 13, at noon precisely, from Pier 30 Norih River, toot ot Chambers street, 
Firat Class Passage. .....,.,......@110 | Second C!ass Passage............. $60 


FIXED DATES OF SAILING: 
From New York From Havre and Southampton. 
NORTH STAR,..........October 13 ARIEL... ........60...Uctober 18 
ARIEL. 0. cccecceeeeeeee. November 3 NORTH STAR,..........November 3 
ARIEL -+... November 24 
These ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitted up in the best manner 
for safety and comfors, cLass A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
Letters prepaid, each 1834 cenis per hal. ounce, are received at the office of the Line, No. 5 
Bowling Green, till LL o’cicck, A.M. of the day of sailing. 
Goods and Specie taken at reduced rates, ana Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
For Fresght or Passage, apply to 
D. TURKANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No. 6 Piace de la Bourse, Paris. 


Jacob Reese, 

8. Cambreleng, 
Robert Schell, 
George W. Riegs, 


John W. Messerean, 
Josepo Britton, 
Kev jamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
John 8. Harris, 














CHRYSTIE, SCHLGSSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre. 


——> 
ARMS FOR SALE 1) ot 
FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 





ape 


STIMSON’S PICTURE OF SEBASTOPOL TAKEN. 
STIMSON & CO., MAP PUBLISHERS, 
AVE JUST ISSUED (OCTOBER Lith) A WAR SHEET ELFGANTLY COLOURED, 
Comprising a Large Picture cf the Aliies and Kuesians in conflict. in SEBASTOPOL, 
September Bir, a fine Map cf he Black Sea ; Maps of CRONSTADT. &T. PETERSBURG, &e., 
wih descriptive secounts in the ENGLISH, FRENCH and GERMAN Languages, Dealers 
will please order ‘ Stimson’s Lai ge Picture of Sebastopol Taken.’’ 
Mailed to purchasers, pest-paid, fur eignt postage stamps, Large d'se unt to dealere. 
STIMSON & CO., 33 Broadway. 





CHEAP PUBLICATION DEPOT. 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, MAGAZINE AGENTS AND NEWS.DEALERS, 
PACKERS AND FORWARDERS OF DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS ERAL 

AGENTS FOR BOOKS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, = 
No. 532 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 
Opposite Ble cker Hall. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE MILLION 


HE Subseribere have just published a pew and improvid edition of the well- 

pular MEAD /WS’ FRENCH PRONOUNCING DIC IONARY. peter ters 
The work has been carefully revised, compared with, ane corrected according to the celebrated 
work of NOEL & CHAPSAL, a competent teacher ot this city. 
It is printed from a new set of El-c'rotype Plates, on a larger avd better letter than the old 
edition, and is in every respect a nour book. with no advance in the price. It contains 
pages, and ts undoubtedly the hest Dictionary for the tize and price in the market. 
Kerail price ONE DOLLAR, for which @ copy Will be seat by mull, free of expense to any 
part of the country. 








ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
American and Foreign Bookstore and School-Beok Deposivory, 411 Broadway. 
NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By T. Robertson. 617 pp., 12mo,$1%. Key 
to the French Language, 75 cents. 

“ The antbor of this sy>tem is Professor Robertson, a celebrated teacher in Paris, who has at- 
tained a European r+ putation by the excellence of bis methrd and the success of his instructions. 
It cluims to combine the most valuable features in the systems of Manesca, OLLENDORF?P, Ha- 
MILTON, AND THE OLDER GRAMMaTICAL AUTHORITIES, while it is fiee trom the deficts whieh 
diminish the practical utility of thove meihods.—Extract from Harper’s Magazine. 

*,.* For the convenience of those who would wish to examine this celebrated system, the 
Publishere have printed extra copies of the First and Last Lessons («nd all the lesrons are ar- 
ranged essentially on the ame plan) for gratui ous distribution to those who may apply for it ; 
and to Protessorscf the Language who may preter the entire work for exam'nation, cop'es will be 
sent by mail, free of expense, on the receipt of $1 00 for the System, or $1 50 for the System and 
Key. Published by RUE LUCKWOOD & SON, American ard Foreign Bookse lers, 

No. 411 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW MUSIC. 


PECIMEN COPIES GRATIS TO MUSIC TEACHERS AND SEMINARIES,—J UST? 
Issued, the foliowu g truly beautiful pieces, composed by Julius Metz. 
“RIVEKDALE,” and * GOLDEN-DROP ” Schottisenes. 25 cents and 35 cents. 
“SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD.” Song. 25 cents. 
The above three pieces will be mailed free for 75 cents. 
N. B.—Superb Piavos always on hand at the lowest p ‘ssible prices. 
COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broadway. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, Py a Member of the Household of his 
late Majesty, Nussir-U-Deen, hing of Oude. 12mo., 75 cents. 
NEXT WEEK. 

THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. Japan and Around the World. An account of three visits 
to the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Sirgapore. China and Loo-Choo. By Col. J. W. Spaulding, cf the U. 8. steam trigate 
Mississippi, fisg ship of the kxpediion. lvol, Imo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tint, 
Price $: 25. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By Wil!liam Gilmore Simms, author of ‘ The 
my ** Gay Rivers,’ &c. New and Revised kdition. Wi:h Illustrations by Darley, 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. } x . 

JONUN PHILPOT CURRAN.—THE LIF GF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By His 
fon, Willi#m Henry Curren, with Notes and Additions by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por- 


1. 12m0., cloth. $1 25. 
ras OF Bla KN EY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ** Shiel’s Sketch es of the 
Irish Har,’”? ** Noctes Ambrosiane,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $1 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Gecrgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Jllostrations by Darley. (Unitorm Series.) 12mo., cloto. 25. 

LITYLE NELL. From “ The Uld Curiosity Shop’’ cf Charles Dickens. Inivol. 18mo. 
STAT ITS AND MEN ; or, Remnants of Record teuching the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 
autbor ot ** Table Traits, Ac. 12mo.,cioh. $1 00. ; 

LORENZO BENONI; or, Passages ia the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo. 

loth, $4. 
THe WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD; Being the Autobiography of a Jour- 
man Pri .. 12m loth, $1. 
yn Bin H “ ORK PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. -12mo, cloth. ; 

NAKRATIVES OF SORUERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By 

Thomas W:ight, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1 25 
IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY, 

TABLE TRAITS. With Semething on Them, By Dr. Doran, an hor of ‘* Iabi's and Men,’”’ 
Queens ot Ergland under ike Houre of Hanover,’’? &-. l2mo, $1 25. 

J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥ 


VALUABLE NEW A@.ASES. 
PUBLISHED AND IMPORTED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. With an Alphabetical Intex of the 
A L«titudes and Longitudes of 31,000 p’aces.  Thiriy-four beauifally engraved and colourea 
Maps, with Temperature scales. Svo, bound in lvol. Englith &vo. Price only $3 50. 

Nothing could be more besutifvl than the s'yls in whieh this exceeding'y valuable work is 
executed. It is d: nem the very first style of art, and p: ep.red with a care and atiention that in- 
sure the greatest possible accuracy. Resides the thirty-four beautifully eneraved and coloured 
mops, with comparative ecales, ‘t contains an alphabetical index of the ‘atitudes and longitudes 
of 31,000 places. An Atias of this charrcter, corrected up to the presert year, convenient in size, 
and in every Way admirably firtee for the study, the library, or the school rocm, we regard as 
indispersable. We bespeak for it the attention of our readera - Churchman. 

LUWRY’S TABLE ATLAS. Cons'rue ed and Engraved f.0m the Most Recent Authorities, 

y J. W. Lowry. F.R.G.S._ Wih« Copious Index. 100 Maps, bound in | vol., 4to. Price 

ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Professor Koeppen. With Copious I)lustrative 

Text. 1 vol, 4to., haifbound. Price $4 50. 
BLAUK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Comprehending 71 Maps, Engraved om 
steel, in the fivst style of the Art. By Sidney Hall, Esq. New edition, +mbracing all the latest 
discoveries, obtained from Government Surveys, Books of recent ‘iravel, and other sonrees, 
With Geogravhical Descriptions, snd an Index cf 65,000 Names. Folio, half morocco. $12. 

FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. A Classical Atlas, to Iilustrate Ancient Geography. 
Comprised in 25 maps. showing the various divisions of the World as known to the Ancients ; 
eomposed from the most authentic Sources. Wish av Index of the Ancient and Mocern Names, 
By Alexander G. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., 8vo, half bound, $3 00. | 








NEW WCRE ON AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAFF. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
MERICA. A Sketch of the Folitical, Social, and Rel'gious Character of the United States 
of North America. By Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. lL vol., 1L2mo0. $1 Ov. 
Contents. 

Part I—Size and Growth—Political Condition— National Character and Social Life—Science 
and Literature—Reiligion and the Church. 

Part i1I—Gener»! Ecclesiastical Condition of the United States—The Conererationalists—The 
Presbyierians—The Reformed Dutch—The Protestant Episcopal Church—The Methodists—The 
German Churches—Lutheran, &c.—The Baptists—The Quakers—The Rowan Catholic Church— 
The Mormons. 

Part 1I1l—Germany and America. 





Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE UF HUN. 8. 8S. PRENTISS. 
L. Prentiss. 2 vols., 12mo. 
MY FATHER’s HOUSE. By Rev. J. M Macdonald, D D. 
CYCLOPKDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 2 vols, 8vo. 500 Lilastrations, 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH AISTORIANS. By Engére Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Naseau street, New York. 


By Rev. Dr. @. 


1 vol., 12mo. 








BY DR. S. S. FITCH, 714 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Gone MONTHS SINCE I TOOK OCCASION TO WARN CONSUMPTIVE INVALIDS 

through the press, sgainst placing any dependence upon ibe treatment by ‘‘ Medicated In- 
halation” alone. They were told that it would disappoint them ; that it must, as it always has 
done, neces:arily prove a failure. But it was plausibie in theory, and attraciively presented, and 
many have tried it. As predicred, it has every where failed, and is being generuily abandoned. 
Not one case of true cossumption hes been cured by it. Numbers have been much injured, some 
hasteved to their graves, and in nearly every case has it been woith/ess. 

Let this great deception and failure teach this lesson :—NOT THAT CONSUMPTION I8 INCURABLE 
IN ITSELF BUT THAT yey is ye ye ae on oS LOCAL DISEASE, AND 
CANNOT BE CURE A LOCAL LA JONE. 

TYe invalid is now prepared to understand why it is that I succeed IN CURING CONSUMP- 
TION, while those practising other systems fail. I treat it as both & general and local ———, 
and employ both GENERAL TREATMENT and LOCAL REMEDIES by INHALATION. With these 
combine a variety of means to expard and invigoiate the lungs, to cure all acccmpanying disor- 
ders, to build up the general strength, and raise to the highest point the vital powers. I treat 
the following diseases, aud generally with entire success : 

DISKASES TREATED. 

Consumption, and all diseases of the Lungs and Throat. 

Paipitation, ard all other forms of Heart |) isease. : . 

Liver Complaiut, Dyspepsia, and ali other diseases of Stomach and Rowels, Piles, &c. 

Prolapsus, and all forms of Female Complaints, Irregularities and Weakuess. 

Rheumatism, Scrofula and a)l Skin Disezses. 

Catarih in the Head cr Throat. 

Nervous and Sick Hi adache. 

Affections of the Kidneys, and diseases generally of the Urinary Organs. ‘ 

If it is not practicable for the inva'id to consult me personally, he can do so by letter; write. 
me a full statement of the cose, I will reply promptly—giving my candid opinion and terms for 
treatment. Remedies, wiih full directions, can be sent to any partcfthe country. In stating 
the case, answer the following quettions, and add full particulais, and direct your letter to Dr. 

8. 8. Fitcn, 714 Broadway, N. Y- 
oR FOR sa8 cov SEED) what complahat pases 

age, retidence, ccevpation; tamily consumptive, or In ; 
Fe nny Sonied or tingle; strong or delicate ; lean o- fleshy ; tali or Sheen ; Straight or 
stooping ; height, and size around the waist two inches above the hips ; colour of hair ; complex- 
jon ; have you any humour, scrofala, cancer, +kin-disease, beadvche, cough, asthma, rheuma- 
tism or pain, loss of voice, hoarseness, catar:h, drupsy, expectorace much, raise blood, fever or 
night.sweats, chilis, covfined to bed or house, pa/pitation, fits, palsy, dyspepsia, ali-gone feelirg 
anywhere, costive. diarrhama, appetire good or bad? ifa ledy—merried ? had any children? ary 
female complaints? irregularity ? avy bloating ? bilious ? worms? indigent or easy ci:cumstances ? 
avy bad fits of sickness? 
GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF A VALUABLE BOOK. 

Dr. §. S. FITCH'S * Six Lectures on Diseases ot the Lungs, &c.,’’ a book of :68 p , hand- 
somely bound in musiin with twenty-seven illustrations, in which the whole sux ject of Lung Dis- 
eases is treated at length, and the comsumptive pointed out the road to health, will be sert to or 
for invalids on application to me for it either personally or by letter. It can be sent thrcugh the 
mail, postage 13 cents. To insure the good feith of the eppitcmien, I require tte payment of the 
nominal charge of twen'y-five cents. On the receipt of this it will be forwarded. 
pam SPECIAL NOTICE.— Beware of persons either located eleeu here or trovelling proctisin 
in my name, or claiming in any way professional ccnnection with me. J AM ALWAYS A 
HOME, and have no associates awoy from my own office. 

8. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D 


saseaias Author of “Six Lectures en Consumption and Laws of Life,’ and Physician 





for Diceases of the Lungs and all Chronic Complaints of males and females 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word ’’ in the United States. 





L 
N 


ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 


‘BROWN, BROTHERS & CO 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





KENDALL, 


CHANT. 
OULD cal! the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 


ot a quality rarely met with in this market 
ey Ss gig 0 
one § 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
DUFF GURDON’S. RICH GOLD SHERRY, $12 per case. 
articles are not to be surpassed at any 1 rice. 


PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1843. Original cases of 


BEAUJOLAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 


ean be ht at anything like the price. 
CLARETS.~—Haut Brion ; Chate. 


GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $5 


au Valette, vintage 1844, in one or, two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


00 per care. 
ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In cacksor9 and 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallor.. 


in botrles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, 


$12. Physicians all 


agree that this is the best summer drink known. I am ihe only personia America who can re- 


eeive this beer direct from the Brewery. a 


No. 7 William Street, New York. 





THE GREAT 


PIANO, MELODEON AND MOSICO ESTABLISHMENT 


Of HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 

HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
T ments and Musical Merchanuise of al! kiads in the United States, Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent manutactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substan- 
tial 6 1 2 ectaves in walunt or rosewood cases, from $150 to $200, to those of most elegant finish 
upto one thonsand doliars. No house in the Unioa can compete with the above in the number, 
be 7.3 and celebri’y of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold. 

ORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strings and of action, @ iength of rcale, power and compass of tone 

mal to the Grand Piano united with the oeauty ani durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the fist musical masters to be eqaal to those of 
any other mavufacturer. They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material and 
are guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House has the Sole Agency of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premiam Pianos, with or without the Zolian. HALLETT & 
CUMSTUN, WOUDWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 


Each instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 

Second Hand Piauosof a!l qualities at great bargains constantly in store, prices from $30 to $140. 

SOLE AGENOY OF 8. D. & W. H. SMIT@’S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recently awarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washingwn, D. U. 


Prices from $45 to $150. Doubie bank Melodeons, $200 


HORACE WATERS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and durability of 
make. (Timed equal the temperament.) Melodeons of ail the styles and makes. 

MARTIN'S Guitars, Browa’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musical instruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 


terms. 
MUSIC.—One of the largest and best selected catalogues of music now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 


pular productions of Thomas Baker. 


Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, post paid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all ordurs received by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Pe:fumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 


London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 





635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 





XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and fry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.— Also, STILTON and mtu iy arrived ® Noshville. 


On Sale by 


R KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 


7 William Street, New York. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO., 


No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 


ANKERS, 
ULRCULAR LETTERS OF CXEDIT on the following Cities: 





Alexandria, Jarisruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St.Petersburg, 
erlin, Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeanx, Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.8. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 
ie, Havre, Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong ice, Vertee, 
Beyront, Kands, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbadea, 
Cologne, Leghorn, ‘au, arsaw, 
diz Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Columho, Cey 


lon, Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


RATION UF LONDON 
Branches and Agoncies at 


Canton, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, 


Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle,.... 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ..... 


Melbourne, 








tor a Branches: 2 
Geelong, 


. -Hanter River. 
. +... Moreton Bay. 


Kyneton. 


Mastlemainge. ... 000 ccccces ccccccccccccccceccccscccce sec count Alexander, 


Ballarat 


TNTSS DAOROTs 0 00000 0 0000008 000 coe 000 600 coe coc cccccc ccc cee. 


Ovens Agency. 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


Paris—Grant LEITK RS’OF CREDLE for Mercantile purposes. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 








to suit, 


‘Also, CIRCULAR 


Alexandria, Broxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 

Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 

Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 

Anvers, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 

Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 

Aix la-Chapelle, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 

] -Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, é Dresden, Lieze, Manich, Stockholm, 
ser!in, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 

e, Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 
3eyrout, Genes, Lucques, u, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wieshaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havr 


e, Malaga, Riga, 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 daye’ sight, for in sum 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor'd’s Fair 
—and has con+tantly en hand a large and weil assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, ‘Trout Flics, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


libera! terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call ard examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 


THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 


men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
eee and will be mailed te yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal Sngtish and Foreign Newspaper 


Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, ond BE 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
10 south John Street, Liverpool. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


RTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United Stat 
e Smith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are pre ared te furnish families, hotels, , 2 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 
‘able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far tuperior to any ether 


le in the market. 





ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 


cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the da 


, y- 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
William Street, New York. 





EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. #42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States forthe I/7us- 
trated London News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut- 


ecribers and to the wholesaletrade. 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 


lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 


Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 


umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


ships, or forwarded by mail. 


Subserlptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 


the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Sooks imported singly or in quantities. 


CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
tpvaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sale and e s. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bat become very 


jar. 

Farrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In al! cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 

Prepared and sold, wholesale en vetail by JOHN A. TARRANT 

(Suceessor to James Tarrant,) Drugwist. 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 

For sale by Rashton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluec & Co., 

on Broadway, Clemeuts & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists. 


Charleston, 8. C. . 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE,.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Iuvalid 
Prepared orly und for sale wholesale and retail. by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersig. .«nereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Soci+ty of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given oa the 2nd July last, to 
THE INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicativus for L'fs Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pampblets containing the Rates of Premium ean be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, 3 Edward Habicht, 
Fauning C. Tucser, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludiam, 
Daniel Pa:ish, Paul =pofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Soricitror—Robert J. Dillon. | Consu.itine Counset—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 


The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 

where al! basiness connected with the Soc ety’s operations is transacte |, affording thereby every 

ossib’e advantage of promptness and attentioa to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 

paid without reference to London. 

The Med.cal Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 

Capital Stock, £500,000, 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 

the State of New York for the rexetik of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 

Cc. E. HABICHT, 1 . 

J. G. HOLBROUKE. ¢ General Agents. 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 





SRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
RSTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among otber 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies, 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a targe capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual! scale, 
NEW YORE REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. | Jobn Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEV1i9T General Agent for the United States. 


State of New York 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries. Baltimore Md., 1855 

AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 

has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who cireulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent Lottery schemes, aud preteud to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Marylavd are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the Stare, under the pew Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 
All the tickets in thes. Lotteries and all certificates ef patkages of tickets, have the litho- 
graphed signaiure of F. X. Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries. Baltimore Md. A’! others are fradulent, 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PURIFY ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it Is good for all 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dk MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to tois country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar. 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, uusurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE Syrup has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 











THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furniture, 
and Personal Property generaliy against Loss or Damage by Fire. 


Ria Drake. a. w. King, DIRECTORS. 
a . Reese. athaniel Sawyer. 
Robert Mie Clellan. Alb. W. Rebinsen, Alen MeOenochie. 
ohn Castree, John T. © 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary, m T. Conover. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


Wi'liam Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 
William West 
William G. Lyon. 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 


to six bottles bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers. chRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial anes. and all ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggiste. A. CUSHMAN 40CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,—¥R 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except is two case, (botb 

thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of Poston. 

Two bottles wiil cure @ nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will curé the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cnre the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 

Three to tive bottles will care the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the bair, 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions.of theskin. 

Two or three bottles wil] cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

“4 taken. 


othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried ali t@e wonder] medicines of the 


day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
numour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour ii hastostert. There are 


no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abcut it, suiting some cases but not yours. I roadled overs thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston, I kuow the effects of it in every case, Tt has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was sott and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitie. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
Sef in catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwys disappear in from four days to a week. here is never # bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbery 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia’: George H 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 








NHE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemerai exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 

whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attained by any other article goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malpdy which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, aad commands an extensive sale throughout Furope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It hae now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is & liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
aud every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris, 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) « decided tuxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible (ime, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; ©. H. RING 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE: 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal - 7 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilion; GEO, E. MORTON, A CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY 6y Mar. 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. . 





OOD MEDICINES.—It ts estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CATHARTIC PILLS have done more to promote the public health. than 
any other one canse. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures cf Colds, Conghs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &e | very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumpt've diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectorai, and will cure more complaints —Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge 
the blood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ab. 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only ofold age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, beto e it is 
yet too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust ont disease, not only while it is weak but when it 
has taken a strong hold. kead the astounding statements of those who hace been cared by them 
from dreadful *crofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complants, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, Such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Iysentery, and indeed every vaniete ef 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is re quired,—These are no random statements, but are 
auihen'icated by your own veighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once and you will 
ae be ag toe yt 25 cents per box. 5 pases on + 60. : ' 
repared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist well, Mass., and 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. , , arty ae Seggts 
Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert a 
—— which o- phe. nalehon sanction or S cmeee. meng thelr advertiooments 
pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessiiy are the advertisem ) ’ 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our columns. We howe puntichad for bak ta 
fore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourselves to deceive or mis. 
lead the public, for we have had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abun - 
dant reason to believe that his medicines wi!i do ail they promise, and all that can be reasonably 
expected ae any —-. ry ours Pectoral = known in this community to need 
any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibly informe i : 
sal —Fvectdenee Mirror, R. I. ’ eee 











- PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Bullding. 


HIS COMPANY is nes prepared to take risks te and from any part of the United States’ 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 





TRUSTEES. 
A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8, Barnes, J. K. Myers, 
eerere Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts. 
Edwin Thorn, Ww. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 


Martin Bates, Jun., 
Wm. M. Richards, 
T. B. Merrics, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, 


John J. Haines, 
Barthol’w Brown, 
F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakiv, 
Jobn B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


Arthur Leary, 
U. A. Murdock, Wm. Leconey, 
Robert Slimmon, 


A. Wesson, 


Bens. A. ONDERDONEK, Secretary. 





NOTICE. 


OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘*‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.”’ having on che 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N, A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Feq., M.D., Chairman. 

A. Campbell Barelay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.3. Jobn Moss, Faq. 

Charles Bennett, Esq., | Thomas Colley Grattan, Eeq., Thomas Nicoll, Eeq., 

Samuel King Charch, Esq, Clement Tabor, Esq , 
Joseph Thompson, E 


c8q. 
Manager, J. (eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Profeseor 
John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL RESROTORS, L Rev. 3. Fi 
oimes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. Jd. Flan- 
Mentesths cos nec sccccce sss 4 exun, Theo Hart, Henry Judah. naereem 
. as. G. A. Creighton . Strachan, T. C. near 
Halifax, N, 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


Henry J. Hodgson, Eeq., 


8t. John, N. B.... 16. ceeee 


, W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfouudland, j aw, hoo. Be ae Hon. J, Noad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CITIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuancr, MONTREAL. 


Agents and Medical Fxaminers have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. #. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Fampbiets, blanks and 
every information may be cbtained. 

The advantages offered by the *‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly recommended to the consideratiun of them. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital........ 0... ..60.eeeeeeee: Eby aetity 
Accumulated Fund.............. paceseees 220,000, 
Annual Income... ... ... 2.65... 5+25+ sogecece 000. 

Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 
HE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—bas been ene of un- 
checked prosperity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
has worked its way to a position wiich can well endure searching serutiny. In addition to the 
original savecribed capiial, it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and alarge and 
rapidly increasing income. 

The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless atford a wider margin for contingencies than those of any other com 
pany doing basiness on the continent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. 

Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 
Endowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deatbif it happen 
earlier. 
. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
. Assuravce-Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 
. Half credit assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 








oO OMe te 


en. . 
. Industria! assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

&. Money received at interest or for aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe manently deposited—the raie varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 
their premiums, may exchange their policies fur others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 
further charges. 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the pos'tion of his predecessor, A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, which is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the p ssible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOS, M, SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamiiton, June, 1855. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... ....+.0++.- $190 | Second Cabin Passage. ........ eee oes 00 OS 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage. .......... ..+... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... .000+ 0000 O80 
aR@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

BPO Bree cocceces ocesceeces Ompt. JUDRINS, | AMETIC,, .....-0e00+ ose++0+e. -COpt. LANG, 
POrGla, oo cccccceccocscccec coe UMM. BIRIB. | BUrepe, oo. 000s ccecce cece s OOP duarpes, 
ASIO, occ cc sce ose cccce ces Capt. E.G, Lore, | Camada,.....ccccccoccesces oo» Capt. SIOMB, 
BRIER, «00029 000.0000 00 00.0 ts MARMEDON, | UREBOs: 00 cccccccccs ces . Capt. Lurros, 
These veseels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on post 
bow. 








From 
Ce . ERTERTTETT CURRIE, ee eee .. August 29th 1855. 
Cameds .. coc cccce ccc cMOMROM. cscccccces oo Wedmenday... ccccvees -». Sept’r. 12th ** 
Afries..... WTeT Ts... SUERTE E Wednesday, .....cccceeee: Sepv’r 26th ‘* 
pe ST errr Wednesday,.............0ctr. 10th “ 
Camada... .ssccseees ORE 0.6.0 0 ccc cece 000, OMONEEMeccccococteses COP. Bh 
Mie1B 00.0 000 sec ccece NOE. 5. s0cce co oe WORRONERTs cecccccecrccccceem Th. ** 
Mbatid bess ses ere | rr Tey Wedneneasy ... coc ccccccs NOUN Te * 


e@™ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until fuitler notice. 8 
Bertbs not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweiry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. on 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


¥ a: aie THK NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL eo 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are - 
Phd ATLA MTS o:0.0.0.00.00000.000:00:000,00000c0 00020000 00ite, RRR 
DO PREED 656.6 66.060 00 60.6 50.000 66050 00 00000008 tese Mree 
The BAL TIO, oo occ ccs ccccccecccsccccceccscececcees CMMs USEETOGE, 
FS TERE AO 6 oss cnccpbsess cn ccccscccce cs cee eens 
These ships having been built by contract expres*ly for Government Service, évery care bas been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed; and their ac- 
dations for p gers are unequalled for elegance and comtort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75, Excla- 








sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and \ 


An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
‘o berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 





Wednesday... cc. cccccee September 19 | Saturday... ......+......, September 22 
Wednesday... cesses .. October 3 | Saturcay.. . «+. October 

Wednesday, ......... ..e-October 17 | Saturday ct iutes October 20 
Wednesday... ....ce.+..-October 31 Saturday... «ee ee. November 3 
Wednesday.............. November 14 | Saturday. . Ce Shses ave November 17 
Wednesday, .......0+0+..-November 28 | Raturdsy... ..csesceeee +s December | 
Wednesday... ......0+... December 12 | Saturday,....... se eeeeevee December 15 


Wednesday... ... .December 26 Saturday... .........6. +. December 29 


For treight or passage apply to 

EDW'D ‘ COLLINS & CO., No. 66 Wallstreet, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. . 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Pari, 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre js 
The owners of these ships will not be aecountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, uniess bills of lading are signed theretor, aud the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


seee oe 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

WASHINGTON,.........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN..............,Capt. EB. Higgins, 

5 at Southampten, both going and returning. 
a sas Propose, Dates oF Satcine—1&856, 
From New York, 
ose Saturday, Jan. 27,.,........ Feb. 38 

Washington . .Satarday, Feb. 24, 

Hermanun...... . Saturday, March 24 
Washington ......eseeeee+ o-- Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
GUUREEMA, .0 occ 000 cece ce ece SOtMeay, MOP 19. ...ccccc eRe BB 
Washington ..........eee0--. Saturday, June 16,,,.....,.July 13 
FIOPMADN. ... occ... co ccc ces. Saturday, July 14,.......,.Ang. 10 

Washington. .........+.0.. » Saturday, Aug. 11,........ Sept. 
Hermann, .........0seee0+0- Saturday, Sept, &,,........ Oct. 6 
Washington .........-0++.e0--Saturday, Oct. €,......,..Nov. 2 
Hermapn,.... weoccess+ Saturday, Nov, 38,, 
Washington. ... .....+.++.+-- Saturday, Dec, atk 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann, ......, Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... .., Wednesday, Sept. 19 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann 





Hermann .... 

















eee eens 









ednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 2%) Washington... ... Wednesday’ Nev. 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, June 2)/ Hermann, ,, . Wednesday, Dec. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington ..... . Wednesday, Jan. 


‘ ee 1856 . 
Stopping at Southampton both guing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding Solan: 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gre 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newapepere must pass throngh the Post Office, 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing, 
‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
c. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York, 
©, A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


_—_— 

















W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 


wm. YOUNG, 





8. J. AHERN, 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 








